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MERICAN 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 


are currently available only under 
Government regulations. When war 
restrictions are removed and civilian 
production is resumed our products 
will be available through Heating 
and Plumbing Contractors, as hereto- 
. fore. While our facilities are presently 
engaged in war production much 
thought is being given to Research 
and Design, to the end that our post- 
war products will represent every 
possible advance, 


‘SUNBEAM 


WARM-AIR FURNACES AND 
WINTER AIR CONDITIONERS 


will be available as soon as the ur- 
gent demands of war production 
have been met. 


Good heating and plumbing will be vital parts of 


Put your dreams of a future home on paper — 
BUY WAR BONDS! 


Every bond you buy today is a step in making 
your dream home come true. Every dollar you 
invest is another stone for building strong the 
foundations of your future happiness.‘ | ' 


And, War Bonds will protect your freedom — 
provide for your future— prepare the way to 
make the home you've always wanted, a reality. 


Hold your War Bonds for maturity, when you 
will get $4.00 for every $3.00 you invest now. 


AMERICAN & Standard 
Rapirator ™ Sanitary 
NewYork CORPORATION Pittsburgh 


@ 
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appa Consult your Heating and Plumbing Contractor for cr 
s ; assurance of the best materials and workmanship. 
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Every brilliant drop of Old 
Grand-Dad is fine bourbon at its 
glorious best. So treasure each 
bottle that comes your way 
during these times of shortages. 


We’re doing our best to spread 
the available supply fairly. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
_ 100 PROOF ¢ BOTTLED IN BOND 


" National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 


AN ATTRACTIVE 
“Legal” Investment 


For funds of executors, administrators, 
guardians, trustees, insurance com- 
panies, cemetery associations and sav- 
ings banks is offered by this old- 
fashioned federally chartered and 
supervised savings institution. 


Each account is federally insured for 
safety to $5,000. Current return 3% 
per annum. Funds received by the 
10th of any month earn in full from 
the Ist. Interesting folder on request. 


STANDARD 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
735 South ive Street 
Los MI-233) 


Handle your funds 
PUTNAM & CO. 


6 Central Row Hartford 4, Conn. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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30 CHURCH STREET 


June 15, 1944 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


There has been declared, out of the earnings of 
the fiscal year ended April 30, 1944, a dividend of 
one and three-quarters per cent (134%) on the 
preferred capital stock of this Company, payable 
July 1, 1944 to the holders of record of said stock 
at the close of business June 26, 1944. 


Transfer books will not be closed. Checks will be 
mailed by Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


J. Harpy, Chairman 
Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 


New York, N. Y. 


Sixty-Sixth 
CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 


: Quarterly Dividend of $0.25 Payable June 30, 1944 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Plants: Chicago Heights, Ill, Nashville, Tenn.; Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 


Producers of 
PHOSPHATES - FORMATES - OXALATES 


FOR THE FOLLOWING AND OTHER INDUSTRIES: 


Airplane - Baking - Baking Powder - Beverage - Chemical - Fertilizer 
Flour Milling - Food - Gasoline Refining - Laundering - Lumber 
Paper - Pharmaceutical - Plastic - Soap - Steel - Tanning - Textile 


ELY & WALKER DRY GOODS 
COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS 


PREFERRED DIVIDENDS 


The regular semi-annual dividends of 70c 
per share on the new $20.00 par value 
First Preferred Stock, and 60c per share 
on the new $20.00 par value Second *Pre- 
ferred Stock have been declared payable 
July 15th, 1944, to stockholders of record 
at close of business June 30th, 1944. The 
stock transfer books will not closé.;.. 


Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co: y 
Manufacturers-Converters- 


St. Louis, Missouri, 
June 8th, 1944. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 180 


A dividend of seventy-five cents per share on 
the capital stock of this Company has been de- 
clared payable July 15, 1944 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 22, 1944. 


LIONEL W. UDELL, Treasurer 


COMMON 
DIVIDEND 


L SHOPS 
The Board of Directors of Lerner 
Stores Corporation has this day 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
62% cents per share on the com- 
mon stock, payable July 15, 
1944, to stockholders of record 
July 5, 1944. 


Lerner Stores Corporation 
Haroip M. Lane, Secretary 
Dated June 8, 1944 


LION OIL, 


25¢ per share has been de- Miiwety 
clared on the Capital Stock 


of this Company, payable July 15, 1944, 


to stockholders of record June 30, 1944. 
The stock transfer books will remain open. 

E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 
June 13, 1944 . 


tandard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey) directors have advanced pres- 


ident Ralph W. Gallagher to the post 


of chairman of the board, succeeding 
to the vacancy created in January, 
1943, by the resignation of Walter 
C. Teagle. Eugene Holman, who has 
been vice president and a member of 
the executive committee, was elected 
president. Mr. Holman has been con- 
nected with the Standard of New 
Jersey group since 1921 when he 
joined the geological staff of Humble 
Oil & Refining Company — subse- 
quently becoming its chief geologist. 


‘In 1932 he was elected president of 


the Venezuelan subsidiary, Lago 
Petroleum Corporation. 

William Blackie and William J. 
McBrian have been elected vice presi- 
dents of Caterpillar Tractor Company. 
Mr. Blackie will be succeeded as con- 
troller of the corporation by Edward 
W. Jackson. Mr. McBrian has been 
treasurer since 1938. 

* 

Charles W. Reynolds, formerly 
field representative for the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and at one time 
advertising and promotion manager 
for Street & Smith Publications, has 
been appointed sales manager of Pic- 
tograph Corporation. 

* 

John P. Broderick has been elected 
a vice president of Doremus & Com- 
pany and will direct the public rela- 
tions department. Mr. Broderick, 
formerly one of the editors of The 
Wall Street Journal, has been asso- 
ciated with Doremus & Company 
since June, 1943. 

* 

Sidney J. Weinberg, a member of 
the firm of Goldman, Sachs & Com- 
pany, has been named a vice chairman 
of the War Production Board, to 
work on special problems, largely in- 
volving personnel. Mr. Weinberg will 
report to both chairman Donald M. 
Nelson and executive vice chairman 
Charles E. Wilson. 

* 

Charles E. Sorenson, former execu- 
tive vice president and general man- 
ager of Ford Motor Company, has 
been chosen as president of Willys- 
Overland Motors, Inc., and will 


- shortly be formally elected to the 


position by the directors. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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CAN BUSINESS MEET 
ITS RECONVERSION? 


Expense of changing back to peacetime business ac- 


tivities will be heavy, but companies will be able to 


finance reconversion with relatively little outside aid 


here are several reasons for the 

fears which have been ex- 
pressed in business circles ‘over the 
ability of American industry to 
finance the costs of postwar recon- 
version. One is doubtless the memory 
of the sharp jump in business fail- 
ures in the early 1920s, largely the 
result of: excessive inventories held 
at inflated prices. Another is the 
realization that facilities have been 
converted to war production to a 
much greater degree than in World 
War I. 

The inventory problems in the 
years following the earlier world con- 
flict were largely the result of specu- 
lation in the initial postwar boom (al- 
though the effects of war contract 
cancellations were responsible for the 
1919 dip). Because of the greater 
concentration on government orders 
in World War II, methods of han- 
dling the huge inventories in war 
plants and warehouses constitute one 
of the main preoccupations of post- 
war planners. | 

The importance of inventory dis- 
posal in the early stages of recon- 
version will be twofold. Liquidation 
of stocks not usable in normal pro- 
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duction will free the contractor’s 
working capital. Next in impor- 
tance, as the Baruch-Hancock report 
emphasizes, is “the clearing of 
plants of government-owned raw ma- 
terials, work in process, equipment, 
component parts, and completed arti- 
cles, so producers are physically able 
to take on new war work, or to move 
in their equipment and materials for 
producing peace goods.” To a large 
extent, the settlement of terminated 
contracts is a matter of transferring 
inventory and work in process to gov- 
ernment ownership and fixing prices 
on the goods transferred. 


INVENTORY TRENDS 


Inevitably, the inventories of Amer- 
ican industry increased sharply after 
the beginning of the accelerated arma- 
ment program in 1940, since the 
physical volume of production in- 
creased more than 100 per cent from 
the end of 1939 to the latter part of 
1943. However, the major part of 
the inventory expansion took place 
in 1940 and 1941. 

A study of the working capital po- 
sition of American corporations for 
the period 1939-1943 recently pub- 


lished by the SEC shows an increase 
in inventories from $18 billion at the 
end of 1939 to $25.6 billion at year- 
end 1941, a further rise to $27.3 bil- 
lion in 1942, and a decline to $26.9 
billion at the end of last year. Since 
this is a comprehensive survey, cov- 


‘ering all types of companies, it in- 


cludes distributors as well as produc- 
ers. However, the indications that 
inventory trends are under control. 
are borne out by Department of Com- 
merce figures on manufacturers’ in- 
ventories. 

The index of manufacturers’ inven- 
tories published by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
reached a high of 179.7 last Novem- 
ber, a rise of only 11 per cent over 
January, 1942. The inventories of 
durable goods manufacturers, includ- 
ing most of the war producers, have 
been declining steadily since last Sep- 
tember. The Commerce Department 
estimates the total value of war in- 
ventories held by all manufacturing 
firms at $10 billion as of April 30 
last. This represents a reduction of 
$500 million since September 30, 
1943. 

Holdings in the form of raw mate- 
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rials and goods in process were esti- 
mated at about $7.7 billion at the 
end of April, a reduction of $600 mil- 
lion in a period of six months. Since 
the peak of war production has been 
passed, further declines in inven- 
tories are expected in coming months. 

Although sudden contract cancel- 
lations would leave many individual 
companies in a difficult situation, 
these statistics on inventory trends 
are generally encouraging. 


LEGISLATIVE DELAY 


Despite the long delay on legisla- 
tive proposals for facilitating recon- 
version, there is general recognition 
of the need for prompt settlement of 
‘terminated contracts. In addition to 
VT loans which are now available, 
plans are being made for other types 
of credits to tide war contractors over 
the period between cancellation of 
orders and Government payments. 

The SEC, in submitting its report 
on working capital position of Amer- 
ican corporations, concluded that in- 
dustry in general would encounter no 
financial difficulties in reconverting to 
peacetime production, and that a 


great deal of expansion in civilian 
lines could be undertaken without re- 
course to outside assistance. 

These deductions were immediately 
challenged by commercial and invest- 
ment bankers. Before considering 
their objections, a few of the more 
striking figures may be quoted from 
the SEC report. Cash holdings in- 
creased from $10.9 billion in 1939 to 
$13.9 billion in 1941 and $22.6 bil- 
lion at the end of 1943; U.S. Gov- 
ernment securities from $2.2 billion 
to $3.9 billion in 1941 and $16 billion 
in 1943. Accounts and notes receiv- 
able, other than receivables from the 
Government (which rose to $3.6 bil- 
lion at the end of 1943) showed lit- 
tle net change. 

_ The major increase in current li- 
abilities was in Federal income taxes 
payable, which rose from $1.2 billion 
at the end of 1939 to $15.9 billion at 
the close of 1943. Notes and accounts 
payable (other than advances and 
prepayments by the U. S. Govern- 
ment which totalled $1.6 billion at the 
end of last year) rose from $21.9 
billion to $25.5 billion (1939 and 1943 
year-ends). Other current liabilities 


increased from $6.9 billion to $9.5 
billion. Aggregate net working capi- 
tal gained from $24.6 billion at the 
end of 1939 to $41.6 billion in 1943. 

Several qualifications should be 
made in considering these figures. 
Working capital requirements in- 
crease with volume of business. Al- 
though the dollar amount of working 
capital has risen sharply, the ratio 
of working capital to volume of busi- 
ness has declined. Where the physi- 
cal processes of reconversion require 
considerable time, overhead (as well 
as actual reconversion expense) will 
reduce liquid assets. In some cases, 
increased cash represents deferred 
maintenance. 


IMPORTANT POINT 


Perhaps the most important point 
is that aggregate figures include a 
number of very large corporations, 
some of which, despite heavy taxes, 
have been able to set aside large re- 
conversion reserves which are held 
in cash or government securities. 
These companies, as well as a num- 
ber of smaller corporations which will 

(Please turn to page 25) 


SUPREME COURT TO RULE ON P. U. ACT 


Will review Engineers Public Service decision of Fed- 


eral Court of Appeals which held law constitutional 


t very long last, there are pros- 
pects of a nearby ruling by the 
United States Supreme Court on the 
constitutionality of the nine-year old 
Public Utility Holding Company Act. 
Earlier prospects vanished when 
the highest body, having agreed to re- 
view the April 1942 decision of the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for 
New York upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the law in the North 
American case, announced last Oc- 
tober it had postponed consideration 
for the lack of a quorum. (Four of 
the nine justices had disqualified 
themselves. ) 

Utility holding companies natural- 
ly have felt they were entitled to a 
definite ruling on this question before 
proceeding with perhaps unnecessary 
“integration” (disintegration?) plans. 
Notwithstanding the long delay, how- 
ever, the SEC handed down a par- 
ticularly drastic order to the En- 
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gineers Public Service Company in 
September 1942 to divest itself of all 
remaining investments excepting 
Virginia Electric & Power Company, 
with the latter to dispose of its gas 
and transportation operations. It 
had previously given the holding 
company the alternative of keeping 
either its Virginia or its so-called 
“Gulf States” holdings. 


CROSS APPEALS 


The company petitioned the U. S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia for a review and won back 
the right to choose which group of 
properties to retain, as well as a rul- 
ing that it was entitled to a reason- 
able length of time in deciding (FW, 
Mar. 1, p. 8). The SEC appealed 
to the U. S. Supreme Court against 


- these modifications and Engineers 


cross-appealed on the constitutional- 
ity of the Act itself. It is this Court 


of Appeals decision which the upper 
body has now agreed to review. 

However the U. S. Supreme Court 
may decide on this issue, the desira- 
bility of a prompt decision one way 
or another must be universally agreed 
upon. 

The confusion over uncertainty 
as to the Act’s constitutionality has 
burdened holding companies with 
tremendous labor and expense. That 
much, at least, would be ended by a 
ruling that it is constitutional. In 
the opposite contingency, untold dam- 
age already will have been done, by 
the long delay, to companies (and 
their investors) who already have 
complied. : 

But some will be saved in many 
other cases and, at least where “in- 
tegration” still appears advisable, 
time will have been gained for sound 
and unhurried action under favorable 
economic and market circumstances. 
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organization rail 


larger. 


peculative railroad bonds and 
many of the equities in this in- 
dustry have attracted a wide follow- 
ing among short term traders as well 


aS more conservative operators who 


follow the ‘‘out-of-the-rails-before- 


‘the-armistice” theory. In view of the 
sizeable gains recorded in recent 


months and the prevalence of post- 
war bearishness on rails, the rather 
sharp declines during the first few 


‘days of the invasion were not par- 
‘ticularly surprising. However, there 


were cross currents in this section of 


‘the market which appear to have con- 
siderable significance. 


In the week ended June 12, re- 
bonds (Rock 


Islands, Milwaukees, ’Friscos and 


others of this type) showed a net de- 


cline averaging about 3 points. Loss- 


es in junior obligations of several 
companies formerly known as “bor- 


derline roads’ (New York Central, 
Southern Pacific, etc.) were even 


MARKET ACTION 


On the other hand, bonds of the 
Burlington and the Southern Rail- 
way—which were subject to wide 


‘price fluctuations not long ago— 
‘were almost as steady as liens of 


the Pennsylvania and other strong 
roads which maintained a. good in- 
vestment reputation throughout the 


depression. Even more striking was 


the market action of several “income 
bonds” issued in reorganizations ef- 
fected in recent years. 

Erie 4%s advanced 3% points; 
the Wabash incomes gained more 
than a point; Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
income 5s declined, but recovered to 
JUNE 21, 1944 
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show a net loss of only one-half point 
for the week. Although some contin- 
gent interest obligations (known as 
“income” or “adjustment” bonds) 
have attained good investment stand- 
ing after long periods of seasoning, 
bonds in this classification have gen- 
erally been regarded as among the 
most speculative in the list. 

Purchases by the debtor companies 
have been an important factor in the 
market for these income bonds, but 
it appears that their much better- 
than-average performance in the in- 
vasion week was not entirely attrib- 
utable to this influence. The Stock 
Exchange is reported to be consider- 
ing the placing of the three income 
bonds mentioned on an “and interest” 
basis; they are now traded “flat.” 
If this change is made, it would be 
interpreted as recognition that the 
bonds have attained semi-investment 
status. 

Erie and Wabash preferreds were 
also relatively steady in the week 
ended June 10, showing net declines 
of 134 and 2 points. Recalling that 
these securities were exchanged for 
the old bonds of the Erie and Wabash 
outstanding prior to reorganization, 
their position, collectively, is the 
equivalent of that of the old bonds 
formerly outstanding. 

The status of Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul general mortgage bonds 
is similar to that of the old Erie Rail- 
road consolidated general lien 4s. In 
the reorganization consummated late 
in 1941, the latter bonds were ex- 
changed (per $1,000 principal 
amount) for $250 first 4s, $500 gen- 
eral income 4%4s and 3% shares of 
preferred stock. In the aggregate, 


NEW LOOK 
RAILROAD 


Although the D-Day slump in the rails 
affected most of the list, recent mar- 
ket action of rail securities reflects 
wide divergence of opinions concerning 
the postwar outlook for the industry 


these issues showed a small net gain 
in the first week of the invasion. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
generals will be exchanged for about 
$330 new first mortgage bonds, $395 
income 4%s “A” and $225 income 


44s “B.” If, as expected, the RFC 


loans are repaid, the allotment of new 
first 4s would be increased to about 
$400. Substantial cash payments will 
be made in any event. The quality of 
the new first 4s and Series A in- 
comes will compare favorably with 
the Erie bonds, and a fairly good 
statistical position is indicated for the 
Series B incomes. Nevertheless, St. 
Paul generals declined 3 points in in- 
vasion week. 


NORMAL PATTERN 


The relative instability of the de- 
faulted rails is characteristic of this 
section of the market. Unless we are 
faced with a very sharp decline in 
traffic volume over the next year or 
two, these short term price fluctua- 
tions do not carry much significance. 
- While the President’s speech in 
opening the War Loan drive sup- 
ported predictions that victory over 
the Japanese will come sooner after 
the fall of Germany than most peo- 
ple expect, there is still a probability 
that the railroads will have a large 
volume of war traffic for at least an- 
other year. 

Although earnings in most cases 
are now considerably below 1944, the 
railroads are continuing to accumu- 
late cash and to retire debt. The very 
large cash funds which have been 
built up by roads undergoing Sec- 
tion 77 or receivership proceedings, 
and the drastic reductions in fixed 
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charges under reorganization plans, 
give assurance that even a severe 
depression could be weathered with- 
out great difficulty. 

Roads which suffered impaired 
credit standings in the 1930s, but 
did not have to resort to the courts, 
have also made great progress and, 
in some cases, are definitely out of 
the “borderline” category (FW, June 
7, page 8). Others need two or three 
more years of good earnings to com- 
plete retirements of early bond ma- 
turities or to reduce fixed charges 
through open market purchases or re- 
funding programs. 

Some rather elaborate projections 
of postwar rail earnings have been 
made in recent months; the conclu- 
sions depend upon the viewpoint of 
the analyst with respect to total de- 
mand for transportation, effects of re- 
newed competition, ability of railroad 
managements to control expense ra- 
tios, and other factors. Making full 
allowance for the return of intense 
competition, and assuming that wage 
costs can be kept within 40 to 45 per 
cent of gross, the railroad industry 
should be able to show satisfactory 
earnings on annual gross revenues of 
$4 billion or more. 


SOMEWHAT OPTIMISTIC? 


Since aggregate gross fell below 
$4 billion in 1938 and 1939 (and 
several years prior to 1936), it may 
sound somewhat optimistic to hazard 
a guess that gross revenues will aver- 
age between $4 billion and $5 billion 
for about five years after the war. 
However, if revenues fall substan- 
tially below that range, even the more 
moderate forecasts of postwar pros- 
pects for the automobile, household 
equipment, building and other indus- 
tries will not be fulfilled. 

In the event that the general vol- 
ume of business activity proves to be 
disappointing, and that rail earnings 
slump accordingly, the carry-back 
provision of the excess profits tax 
law will serve as a cushion. Most 
railroads, having exhausted credit 
carry-overs in 1943 or earlier years, 
are now subject to heavy EPT pay- 
ments. 

The Bureau of Transport Econom- 
ics & Statistics of the ICC recently 
released a study on this subject. To 
illustrate the potential importance of 
the carry-back provision, the report 
sets up a hypothetical situation in 
which a railroad company might pay, 

(Please turn to page 23) 


SOFT DRINKS 


INDUSTRY FACES 
POSTWAR GROWTH 


G. I. Joe’s habits have a way of carrying over 
into peace; carbonated beverages an example 


he soft drink industry has been 
spared the extremes of civilian 
production bans consequent upon ma- 
terial shortages, or of converting to 
production of: unfamiliar items at 


greatly subnormal profit margins. 


By no means, however, has it com- 
pletely escaped the war economy. 

Although its sugar quota was raised 
from 70 to 80 per cent of 1941 use 
last August, and a bonus of 10 per 
cent was allowed in November and 
December, the Government’s in- 
creased alcohol requirements and the 
domestic beet sugar industry’s 40 per 
cent reduced output this year 
brought back the 70 per cent quota 
effective with the second quarter of 
1944. Meanwhile, shipping carton 
quotas for the industry are at the 
same 70 per cent level, and bottle re- 
strictions at 80 per cent despite in- 
creased breakage and losses. 


SALES SUSTAINED 


In the face of these handicaps, sales 
have held up remarkably well. One 
of the principal reasons, of course, is 
that unrestricted sales to the armed 
forces have grown not only with their 
steadily increasing personnels, but 
also with the tendency of service men 
to consume greater quantities than 
they did as civilians. Based upon 
such notable examples of the lasting 
properties of such habits as were af- 
forded by cigarettes, confectionery, 
chewing gum and soft drinks them- 
selves after World War I, this indus- 


try holds promise of further growth 
possibilities with the return of: peace. 
New consumption in war plants and 
in the home, too, may. be Speumics to 
hold lasting qualities. 


PREWAR GROWTH | 


The prewar growth of the car- 
bonated beverage industry, subject to 
variations in consumer purchasing 
power in general, was reflected in 
combined dollar sales of the five lead- 
ers represented in the accompanying 
tabulation. From a_predepression 
level. of around $60 million, their 
combined dollar volume receded al- 
most one-third to $40 million at the 
1933 low. From that point, how- 
ever, the climb was sharp and unin- 
terrupted.. The $75 million point 
was crossed in 1936, the advance had 
reached $129 million in 1939, and it 
carried to within $2.7 million of the 
$200 million mark at the peak in 
1941, before war restrictions became 
a hampering factor. This rate of 
growth is hardly likely to be repeated, 
of course. 

Carbonated beverages with nation- 
wide markets keenly compete with 
one another and with local products, 
so that high gross profit margins nor- 
mally are largely offset by high ad- 
vertising and selling expenses. In 
fact, leading companies are estimated 
to spend between one-fifth and one- 
fourth of their sales dollars thereon. 
In so far as duration earnings are con- 

(Please turn to page 23) 


Statistical Data on 


Sales 


a—September fiscal years. 
15 to 25 cents in December. 
g—$3 regular and $1 December extra. 


————Per Share Earnings— 


b—Six months ended March 31. 
f—After contingency reserves of 36 cents in 1942, 29 cents in 1943. 
k—1942 figures; 1943 not published. 


the Soft Drink Stocks 


1943 Per Years — lst Otrs.—— Indic. Recent 
Company Total* Share 1942 1943 1943 1944 Div. Price Yield 
Canada Dry. a$30.3 a$50.21 a$2.61 a$2.38 b$1.36 b$1.04 c$1.00 29 3.7% 
Coca-Cola .. 120.7 30.21 £5.37 £5.94 1.03 0.97 24.00 125 32 
Nehi Corp... 9.7 9.38 0.94 0.97 0.11 0.10 0.50 17 29 
Pepsi-Cola .. k38.6 k20.13 2.97 n3.19 0.74 0.68 r2.00 52. 38 
White Rock. 1.0 3.93 0.16 0.38 0.05. D0.02 None 10 None 


e—Quarterly dividend raised from 


n—Af ter 39 cents 


contingency reserves. r—Also 1% stock dividend in December. D—Deficit. *—Millions. 
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U.S. COMPANIES 
WILL SHARE 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Rebuilding of war-devasted areas of Europe will bene- 
fit many American concerns, but some seemingly 


obvious beneficiaries 


WwW the Allied armed forces 
making definite progress 
toward ‘the imposition of peace on 
Hitler Germany and its satellite na- 
tions, the public mind will occupy it- 
self more and more with postwar pos- 
sibilities—very often to the virtual 
exclusion of the transition period 
and, even more often, with little re- 
gard to the extent of American in- 
dustrial participation in the recon- 
struction of the war-devastated areas 
of Europe. 

The initial stages of European re- 
construction will not wait on the ter- 
mination of hostilities. Already re- 
gions which have been cleared of 
Nazi domination, and are not in dan- 
ger of being reconquered, are being 
rebuilt. As rapidly as the evacua- 
tion of enemy-occupied countries pro- 
ceeds, the program will be expanded. 
By the time the cease-firing order is 
given its pattern will be pretty clear- 
ly defined, as will the extent to which 
various units in our industrial ma- 
chine will be called upon to assist the 
operation. 


MANY BENEFITS 


In many instances business for re- 
construction will cushion the imme- 
diate effects of the end of the Euro- 
pean phase of the war, bridging the 
unavoidable gap between production 
for war and the reopening of civilian 
outlets, even where no reconversion 
problems exist. Indirectly, too, it 
should benefit industries that now 
dread the release by the Government 
of the enormous surplus stocks of 
goods it will have on hand when the 
Nazis collapse-—goods in excess of 
what will be required to carry on the 
conflict in the Far East. 

Estimates of the Government’s dis- 
posable surplus at the end of the war 
run as high as $12 billion. How much 
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are unlikely to participate 


of this can be siphoned off for use 
in the rebuilding of shattered Europe 
is anybody’s guess at the moment, 
but it should be substantial. To 
some extent, therefore, reconstruc- 
tion abroad may minimize one of the 
most disturbing of the domestic post- 
war problems now shaping up. 

As enemy-occupied areas are lib- 
erated, and later on as the Nazi coun- 
tries themselves are taken over, the 
first step is to set up temporary local 
governments, restore public services, 
feed the remnants of the civilian pop- 
ulation and establish some sort of 
civil economy. This, however, is not 
the real task. Actual reconstruction 
is a formidable job and its cost will 
run into billions of dollars. How 
that cost will be met, who will pay, 
will be determined in good time, but 
the physical work cannot wait on the 
final decisions of peace councils or of 
squabbling international commissions. 

Many of thé once prosperous cities 
of Europe already are heaps of rub- 
ble; other will have been practically 
razed by the time they emerge from 
the shadow of war. The “scorched 
earth” policy pursued by both sides 
leaves little for the victor to take 
over. Railways and other communi- 
cations are destroyed, power and ir- 
rigation dams demolished, highways 
wrecked, bridges blasted and crop- 
growing areas turned into wastes. 

To rebuild a ruined continent, at 
least to the point where its people 
can take over the job for themselves, 
will call for money, brains, personnel 
and materials. At the outset the re- 
gions themselves will be able to pro- 
vide little except salvaged equipment 
or materials, and labor. For the rest 
they will have to look to the United 
Nations and to neutral countries. © 

Much of the equipment and mate- 
rials for the initial phase will be on 


- ly in the best position. 


infoto 
Generator for’ hydro-electric plant 


the ground in the shape of military 
supplies—trucks, tractors, bulldozers, 
ditch diggers, portable power plants, 
food and medicines, and the thousand 
and one other items used to carry on 
a war and keep an army ‘in condi- 
tion. We hear much of the postwar 
use of jeeps by the American civilian, 
but the jeep is likely to be just as 
familiar a sight in postwar Europe. 


SUPPLY LINE 


While ground clearing, housing, 
and railway, highway and bridge re- 
building can be started with this 
equipment, a steady stream of sup- 
plies from America and other coun- 
tries will be needed to carry the work 
forward. Incidentally this should 
provide cargoes for our war-created 
merchant marine and postpone the 
day and rate of its contraction to 
peacetime conditions. 

Such materials as cement, lumber, 
pipe, and other common building ma- 
terials will go largely into the work 
of reconstruction, but American in- 
dustry cannot count on contributing 
much if any of the supplies of these 
items. Nearby neutrals, and even the 
areas under reconstruction, will be 
able more cheaply to take care of re- 
quirements. 

Substantial benefits should accrue, 
however to other industries. Electri- 
cal machinery — particularly such 
heavy equipment as generators, trans- 
formers, transmissions and motors— 
stands high on the list, with General 
Electric and Westinghouse seeming- 
Power sta- 
tions and industrial plants making 
(Please turn to page 25) 
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UTILITIES—AND TREASURY— 


PLAGUED PROFITS MISNOMER 


Municipalities increasingly eyeing so-called 
“excess profits” on which utilities pay 
war taxes. Washington rulings awaited 


By Ernest R. Abrams 


E xpediency, getting the most 
money with the least squawk- 
ing, appears to Have been the domi- 
nant thought behind all Federal 
tax legislation in recent years, with 
the result that Congress never has 
adopted a scientifically sound tax pol- 
icy. Now, when the need of revenues 
to prosecute the war is so great, Con- 
gress ts too busy to revise the law. 

Congress has been levying excess 
profits taxes on all forms of private 
enterprise, including utilities, ever 
since 1940. But privately owned elec- 
tric and gas utilities, in particular, 
have no excess profits. For more than 
35 years they have been regulated by 
state commissions to an ever-increas- 
ing extent to insure they earned no 
more than a fair return on the actual 
value of their utility assets. And 
Chairman George of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee said at the time 
hearings were being held on one of 
the recent tax bills that the term “ex- 
cess profits tax,” when applied to 
these regulated undertakings, was a 
misnomer. Actually, it was a “war” 
tax. 


TAX GRABBING 


Nevertheless, the mere fact that it 
was called an “excess profits” tax has 
started many city administrations 
searching for a way to grab these 
“excess profits” for municipal use, or 
to secure rate reductions from. state 
commissions which would pass these 
excess profits along to local consum- 
ers. That this was sabotaging the 
war effort either didn’t occur to them, 
or they didn’t care. 

Excess profits taxes on utilities now 
have assumed sizeable proportions. 
Totalling $6 million for electric utili- 
ties alone in 1940, they jumped to 
$47 million in 1941, to $133 million 
in 1942, and to $192 million in 1943. 


That’s a boost of 3,100 per cent in 
three years, with the end not yet in 
sight. 

According to the Federal Power 
Commission, Federal taxes charge- 
able to pure electric operations of 
those privately owned electric utili- 
ties with gross revenues in excess of 
$250,000 a year were 24 per cent 
higher in the first quarter of 1944 
than in the same period of 1943. And 
this does not include taxes levied on 
any revenues derived from such col- 
lateral services as gas, water, ice or 
transportation, which these compa- 
nies might have rendered. 


ELECTRIC ONLY 


Remember that this $192 million 
for 1943 applies only to electric util- 
ities. If the excess profits taxes paid 
by straight gas, water, transportation 
and communication utilities, along 
with the collateral services rendered 
by predominantly electric utilities, 
were included, the figure would be 
greatly increased. The excess profits 
taxes of the Bell Telephone System 
alone last year totalled $133 million. 
And, obviously, if all the excess profits 
taxes paid by all forms of public ser- 
vice were diverted to local use or 
benefit, the loss or revenue to the 
Treasury would be staggering. If the 
war effort were not to be curtailed, 
increased taxation of other forms of 
private enterprise would be neces- 
sary. 
Three methods have been proposed 
for taking these so-called excess 
profits away from utilities. One is to 
increase their local taxes so that no 
Federal excess profits tax liability 
would exist. Another is to force rate 
reductions, and thereby reduce earn- 
ings to a point where taxable excess 


_ profits would vanish. And a third is 


to compel utilities to declare rate divi- 


dends to consumers, to rebate excess 
profits pro rata. 

If any of the three methods must 
be accepted, utilities would much pre- 
fer the last. Taxes, once levied, have 
a tendency to stick, and utilities might 
find themselves overburdened with 
local taxation after the war, and after 
the excess profits tax—a war measure 
—has been repealed. In the same way 
rates, once reduced, are hard to in- 
crease, and these lowered rates might 
continue in effect, long after the pur- 
pose of the rate reduction had disap- 
peared. But if rates and taxes were 
left undisturbed locally, and excess 
profits were diverted from the Treas- 
ury to local consumers through rate 
dividends, such rate dividends could 
end with the repeal of the excess 


profits tax. 


DETROIT LEVY 


So far, only Detroit has attempted 
the first method—taxation—by levy- 
ing a 20 per cent excise on the gross 
revenues of the utilities serving it, but 
with the maximum liability not to ex- 
ceed the Federal excess profits tax 
liability. And Detroit also has tried 
the second method—rate reduction— 
through petitioning the Michigan 
Public Service Commission for a re- 
duction of from $6 million to $6.5 
million in rates charged by Detroit 
Edison Company, thereby trying to 
walk on both sides of the street at 
once. 

Cleveland and Cincinnati also have 
tried by ordinance to effect rate re- 
ductions of $1.2 million and $400,000, 
respectively, from Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company and Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Company. Similar 
rate reductions are now in various 
stages of agitation throughout the 
land. 

Only in the Pacific Northwest has 
any major attention been paid the 
third method, although Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Company for years has pur- 
sued the policy of rebating to its 
customers any excess of annual earn- 
ings above certain levels. Portland 
General Electric Company, following 
Federal court restraint of the Oregon 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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TELEVISION THE 
COMING INDUSTRY? 


Technicians say telecasting is ready for its debut. 
Here are some of the potential set-making leaders 


here has been rather sharp de- 

bate in television circles as to 
whether home receivers should go 
into volume production immediately 
upon the availability of materials and 
manpower. Discussion centers upon 
the question of whether present qual- 
ity standards are acceptable to the 
public in view of the outlay involved 
in the purchase of a television set and 
the marked improvements in stand- 
ards expected in the next few years, 
which appear likely to relegate the 
present receiver to the scrap heap. 


UP TO PUBLIC 


The line-up of forces among pres- 
ent and prospective manufacturers 
and telecasters indicates that the “go- 
aheads” will prevail and Chairman 
Fly of the FCC already has signified 
that while he agrees that the present 
image is neither good enough to be 
commercially acceptable nor to please 
the general public, his agency will 
leave the decision of whether to buy 
the present-day type of sets entirely 
up to the public. Commission mem- 
bers may voice their opinions from 
time to time, but the body as a whole 
will continue to license television sta- 
tions, and recognizes it has no powers 
to tell manufacturers whether or not 
to produce. 

Radio Corporation’s television 
manager, Thomas Joyce, is quoted as 
having predicted that this new indus- 
try will provide 434 million new jobs 
within ten years. The “go-aheads” ex 
pect to sell some 741,000 home tele- 
vision receivers in New York, Phila- 


How the Television 


Ea 

Years 

1942 
*Du Mont (Allen B).. 0.11 0.18 
Farnsworth .......... 70.46 +0.66 
Radio Corp. .......... 0.42 0.51 


*Traded over-the-counter, 


including 25-cent December year-end. 
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tApril yours, §January nine 
1Single payment, #S 


delphia, Albany, Schenectady, Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles markets, where 
telecasting stations already exist, 
within eighteen months after the war, 
which would afford an interesting 
contrast with the 6,000 to 7,000 sets 
sold before the war. It is readily ap- 
parent that however it develops from 
here, television is destined ultimately 
to become a great new industry. 


The industry’s technicians pretty 
well agree that “television is here” 
excepting for the improvement in 
standards, They also agree, however, 
that there are other technical prob- 
lems more or less solved on paper 
but the actual resolution of which will 
require time before the industry can 
reach maturity. For instance: Tele- 
vision waves do not follow the curva- 
ture of the earth and hence their 
practical range is relatively local. 
Thus, before such nationwide broad- 
casting chains as now exist in radio 
can be developed in television, wire 
communication linking numerous lo- 
cal stations would appear necessary. 

The economics of the new industry 
is another problem. Before television 
leaves the present largely experimen- 
tal stage for the sustaining basis of to- 
day’s radio broadcasting, some means 
must be found for paying the bill. 

Suggestions range from metered 
service by wire to private homes, to 
commercially sponsored programs, 
with the difficulty in the latter direc- 
tion residing in the much greater 
costs of comparable television over 
radio broadcasting programs. 

Here are thumbnail sketches of 


Leaders Stack Up 


Ap- Cur- 
lst Otr, Ind. Tox. rent 
1943 1944 Div. rice Yield 

$2.06 $2.61 $1.00 21 48% 
N.A. N.A. None 8 AERA 
§0.40 §0.49 None 13 
0.52 0.69 $1.05 34 3.1 
0.13 0.12 {0.20 10 2.0 
§2.78 §3.37 #1.00 40 2.5 


months, }$Twe 


ivemonth 
le May payment. 


Finfoto 


Television studio 


some of the prospective leaders in 
television home receiving set manu- 
facture : 


The Crosley Corporation (long- 
term notes $11,000,000; no preferred 
stock; 545,800 common shares, no 
par) normally manufactures not only 
a complete line of radio and television 
receiving sets and related products, 
but also electric ranges, Shelvador 
refrigerators, electric ironing ma- 
chines and a lightweight two-cylinder 

“economy” automobile. It recently 
sold radio broadcasting station WSAI 
but continues’ to operate WLW, 
W8XAL (short wave) and has a per- 
mit to build a television station in 
Cincinnati. (Working capital $17.9 
million ; current ratio 2.6-to-1.) 


Allen B. Dumont Laboratories, 
Inc. (no preferred stock; 821,040 
“A” and 560,000 “B” shares, rank- 
ing alike except as to voting rights ; 
all “B” shares held by Paramount 
Pictures), long primarily a research 
and development engineering enter- 
prise, has manufactured cathode-ray 
tubes, oscillographs and_ television 
transmitting and receiving equipment 
since 1939. (Working capital $595,- 
640; current ratio 1.4-to-1.) 


Farnsworth Television & Radio 
Corp. (no funded debt—current 
liabilities include $5.1 million short 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Ratings are from the FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


in the magazine. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 


Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but ne 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14, 1944 


Bigelow-Sanford C+ 

. Should prove decidedly a peace 
' beneficiary; recent price, 48. (Ind. 
$2: an. div. yields 4.2%.) Although 
restrictions on normal production 
have been pretty well offset by heavy 
special war output, in so far as sales 
are concerned, narrow profit margins 
have hurt earnings. Net thus receded 
from above $6 per share in each of 
the years. 1939-41 to $3.52 in 1942 
and $2.48 last year. With two-thirds 
of volume for -the Government, the 
first quarter sharply recovered to 68 
cents from. a 33-cent deficit a year 
before. Treasury position is excellent 
and stock’s equity in net quick assets 
alone approximates present quota- 
tions. (Also FW, Sept. 29.) 


Cherry-Burrell C+ 

War-peace prospects warrant re- 
tention where an active market is not 
essential ; quoted at about 14 on N.Y. 
Curb. (Ind. 80-cent an. div. yields 
5.7%.) Relaxation of restrictions on 
dairy machinery and equipment is 
permitting substantially -increased 
normal production and with materials 
“coming in satisfactorily,” President 
Ladd announces a “big program” for 
the future, subject to manpower avail- 
ability. Frozen prices in the face of 
increased costs are squeezing mar- 
gins, but the April half nevertheless 
returned 49 -vs. 28 cents per share 
a year before and final October net 
should show improvement over the 
1942-43 fiscal year’s $1.15 per share. 


Colorado & Southern D+ 

Sharp advance from _ fractional 
prices in 1940-42 to present 21 ren- 
der the stock: decidedly speculative. 
(Non-cum. pfds. paid last divs. in 
1931.) Burlington-controlled (71 
per cent), system provides a short 
route (partly over trackage rights) 
between the parent’s lines and Gulf 
ports. It is one of few whose 1944 
net to date about matches 1943’s, for 
the whole of which year earnings 


equity in wholly-owned Ft. Worth & 
Denver City. Company operates un- 
der 1943 interest modification and 
debt extension plan and while strik- 
ing debt reduction is being made, even 
preferred dividends appear remote. 
Deficits were shown in 1932-36 and 
1938-40 and nothing was earned on 
junior stock between 1930 and 1940. 


Creole Petroleum C+ 

A rapidly expanding Jersey Stand- 
ard subsidiary; traded on N. Y. 
Curb, at 25. (Paid 50 cents each in 
Dec. & June; $1 total yields 4%.) 
Acquisition of Lago last year added 
refining, pipe line, tanking and re- 
tailing facilities but left the business 
essentially a Venezuelan producer. 
On 26.6 million present shares 1943 
net was 44 vs. 50 cents on 7 million 
in 1942, but on 11.6 million average 
shares, last year’s results figured at 
69 cents, after a 5l-cent non-récur- 
ring leasehold surrender. Of current 
interest: a drilling program for 250 
new wells (to raise capacity 29 per 
cent to 572,000 barrels daily), dis- 
covery of a new producing horizon 
at Jusepin Field and commencement 
of new 16-inch pipe line to seaboard 
with a nearly 100,000-barrel daily 
capacity. 


Delaware Power & Light 
Fairly priced around 14, over-the- 
counter. (Paying 20 cents init. July 
1; 80-cent an. div. would yield 
5.7%.) Organized last year by par- 
ent United Gas Improvement to 
merge similarly named company with 

No Telephone Calls, Please 

Ts insure prompt replies to in- 

quiries addressed to the FINAN- 

CIAL WorLD subscribers are requested 

to enclose a self-addressed stamped 

envelope with each inquiry. To facili- 

tate quick replies a special delivery 

or air-mail stamp may be attached. 

Prepaid telegrams will be answered 


(collect) as soon as received; but 
no telephone calls, please. 


equalled $6.16 per share plus an $3 ee 
10 


Eastern Shore Public Service, com- 
pany issued all its common stock to 
U.G.1., which distributed ‘most of it 
to its own shareholders in compliance 
with Public Utility Holding Company 
Act. Consolidation supplies elec- 
tricity, gas and ice to Wilmington, 
and to other areas in Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia. On present 
capitalization, annual earning power 
is around $1 per common share, 


Detroit Steel Corp. ° 

Detroit Stock Exchange price 
around 20 is reasonable in view of 
relative stability and postwar outlook. 
(Paid 35 cents each in Mar. and 
June; $1.60 twelvemonth total yields 
8%.) Company produces cold 
rolled flat steel, including coils and 
strip, and has just merged with Re- 
liance Steel, processor and warehouse 
distributor of flat rolled steel prod- 
ucts. About half Detroit’s output has 
gone to Reliance in recent years, 
both serve the automobile and other 
industries, and the merger appears 
logical. Detroit shares get $10 in 
new debenture 6s and one share of 
stock, Reliance $3.33 debentures and 
0.85 share of stock. Former earned 
in 1943 $2.38 vs. $2.22 in 1942, latter 
$1.15 vs. $3.22. 


Electric Boat C+ 

Appears statistically undervalued 
at 12, but ts decidedly a “war baby.” 
(25-cent Dec. & June specials 
brought twelvemonth divs. to $1.50.) 
Renegotiation cost $12.95 per share 
for 1942 but closer pricing cut the 
indicated 1943 settlement to $1.93, 
final net reaching $4.53 vs. $3.95 be- 
fore, $2.46 vs. $1.87 after contingen- 
cies. Present quotation is equalled by 
1939-1943 total earnings ($12) be- 
fore contingencies but after dividends, 
and by $12.19 equity in working cap- 
ital alone, less advances and reserves. 
Submarine output approximates two 
per month and backlog exceeds $207 


_ “Over-the-counter stqsks and out-of-town list- 
ings not rated. 
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million. Reconversion of surface tor- 
pedo boat facilities to small Elco 
pleasure craft and restoration of nor- 
mal engine and dynamo division 
should occasion no very serious dif- 
fulties. 


Great Northern Ry., pfd. B 

Appears still behind its group, at 
33. (Ind. $2 an. div. yields 6.1%.) 
A 21.4 per cent revenue gain last 
year was offset by $14.08 vs. $7.54 
Federal income taxes. At that, al- 
though reported net was but $7.84 
vs. $11.63 per share, it would have 
shown little change but for a dispro- 
portionate jump in maintenance out- 
lays at pre-tax cost of $3.76 per share. 
Contrary to general experience, net 
through April advanced to $1.31 
from $1.17 per share a year ago. 
Company continues its perhaps un- 
matched long-term debt reduction— 
fixed charges have been lowered $7.5 
million ($3 per share) since 1934— 
though treasury strength would justi- 
fy increased dividends. (Also FW, 
Oct. 20.) 


Libbey-Owens-Ford B+. 

Earnings come-back and postwar 
promise justify price of around 51. 
(Paid 25 cents in Sept., 73 cents in 
Dec. 1943; 25 cents each in Mar. & 
June 1944; $1.50 twelvemonth total 
yields 2.9%.) Leading in safety and 
window glass, second in plate and 
important in structural glass blocks, 
bent, figured, wire and decorative 
glasses, as well as plastic molding 
compounds and adhesives, company 
derived 60 per cent of prewar sales 
from the automotive industry, nota- 
bly all General Motors’ requirements. 
War thus cut earnings from a 1939- 
41 average of $3.57 to 74 cents per 
share in 1942, but 1943 net was back 
to $1.55 and the March quarter’s 
jumped to 95 from 14 cents a year 
before. (Also FW, Aug. 4.) 


Nat’l Dept. Stores C+ 

War earnings are modestly ap- 
praised at 17. (Reg. 50 cents an, div. 
plus 25-cent Jan. extra, yields 4.5%.) 
Handicapped by an 83-cents con- 
tingency reserve (none a year be- 
fore), earnings in the January fiscal 
year nevertheless rose to $12.80 from 
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$9.38 before taxes, and to $3.53 from 
$3.28 thereafter. Since reorganization 
a decade ago, which eliminated seven 
unprofitable stores and modified re- 
maining leases, company has been 
operating fourteen, all in war produc- 
tion centers. This span has been 
marked by major debt and preferred 
stock retirement as well as growth 
of working capital, which now pro- 
vides the junior stock with a $23 
equity. (Also FW, Feb. 17.) 


Pillsbury Flour Mills B+ 

Strong trade position and relatively 
stable record warrant a good price- 
to-earnings ratio; recently quoted at 
26. (An. $1.25 div. yields 4.8%.) 
Second largest domestic flour miller, 
company has extended its activities 
into soy products, in furtherance of 
which it acquired last October the 


Standard Soybean Mills, at Center- — 


ville, lowa. Conservatively capitalized 
at $434 million first mortgage 3s and 
549,225 equity shares, it earned 
money in every depression year ex- 
cepting 1938 and has paid various 
dividends since incorporation in 1925. 
Earnings for the May fiscal year 
should top 1942-43’s $2.13 per share. 


North American Aviation C+ 

A reasonably priced speculation at 
8—peacetime 1937 high was 17%. 
(Single $1 Dec. div. yields 12.5%.) 
An affiliate of General Motors, which 
owns 29.1 per cent of its stock, com- 
pany is a military plane specialist. 
Next month, its Inglewood (Cal.) 
plant will concentrate on P-51 Mus- 
tang fighters and its enlarged Kansas 
City facilities, having a capacity ex- 
ceeding that of both plants combined 
last year, will supply all future B-25 
Mitchell bombers for all battlefronts. 
Renegotiation cut 1942 net from the 
originally reported $3.04 to $2.15 per 
share; the 1943 report, expected 
shortly, should show improvement, 
barring unduly increased extraor- 
dinary reserves. 


Pitney-Bowes PostageMeter C+ 

Issue possesses growth prospects ; 
traded on the N. Y. Curb, around 8. 
(Reg. 40-cent an. div., plus 10-cent 
Nov. extra, yields 6.3%.) Company 
originated metered mail, which ac- 


counted for $169 million (22 per 
cent) of U. S. postage revenue in the 
June 1942 twelvemonth, both dollar 
and percentage figures having then 
gained in every year for nearly a 
quarter-century. New promise re- 
sides in Mailomat coin-operated pre- 
paying and postmarking U. S. mail 
boxes introduced in 1939, and in cig- 
arette and other stamp tax meters. 
After renegotiation reserve, the 
March, 1944, fiscal year returned 55 
vs. a renegotiated 52 cents per share 
in 1942-43. 


Ritter Company C+ 

At 15, may be retained as a favor- 
ably situated cyclical speculation. 
(Reg. $1 an. div., plus 25-cent Dec. 
extra, yields 8.3%.) World leader in 
equipment for dental offices and lab- 
oratories, including chairs, motors, 
compressors, sterilizers, x-rays and 
lathes, company also produces medical 
equipment and leases electrostatic 
separators for non-metallic minerals. 
Sales averaged $2.6 million in 1937- 
40 but had jumped to $14.5 million 
in 1943; earnings rose from 1938-39 
deficits to $3.96 per share in 1942 
but receded to $2.73 in 1943, due to 
mounting taxes and _ renegotiation. 
Civilian restrictions have been re- 
laxed, foreign operations normally 
are important and a written off mil- 
lion dollar German subsidiary sug- 
gests recovery possibilities. 


Studebaker C+ 
War-peace outlook suggests at 
least temporary retention; now at 19. 
(Paid single 25-cent divs. in Mar. 
1943 and 1944.) More generous divi- 
dends appear to be nearing. Deliv- 
eries now exceed $1% million daily, 
comprising Flying Fortress engines 
(it has produced 40,000—enough to 
power all such craft built since Pearl 
Harbor), multiple-drive military 
trucks (124,000 have been built) and 
a new secret item now in volume 
production. Mounting EPT explains 
the first quarter’s lower net of 35 vs. 
42 cents a year before, following last 
year’s final $1.23 vs. 92 cents in 1942. 
Studebaker operated profitably be- 
fore the war and should benefit from 
the heavy pent-up demand for pas- 
senger cars. (Also FW, Oct. 20.) 
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WE ARE How far the SEC’s 
THE utility division has 
STATE swung to the extreme 


left in its efforts to 
dismember the holding companies as 
directed by the malformed Holding 
Company Act, is indicated by its rec- 
ommendation to the Commission that 
it approve the Commonwealth & 
Southern recapitalization plan if the 


company agrees to file amendments . 


to meet certain objections. 

One of these objections was to the 
company’s provision that to make its 
plan effective it would seek the ap- 
proval of the preferred and common 
stockholders. By removing this re- 
quirement, the utility division of the 
SEC apparently intends thus to de- 
prive these stockholders of the rights 
they are presumed to have under the 
Constitution. 

If the company consents to such a 
demand it will be committing an act 
detrimental to these stockholders, and 
it is our sincere hope it will not sub- 
mit, but will test the legality of this 
proposed surrender in the courts. 

With an insolvent corporation in 
bankruptcy as the ward of the courts, 
such a demand could be legally en- 
forced. But this company is solvent; 
it is operating successfully and in this 
condition the shareholders legally 
have the right of approval or disap- 
proval of any recapitalization plan its 
directors propose. 

Apparently the SEC’s utility divi- 
sion is afflicted with the obsession that 
it can do anything it wishes, even to 
holding a gun to the head of a solvent 
corporation. It seems to have no con- 
ception of the Constitution or the Bill 
of Rights—or if it has any, its demand 
shows it considers them as scraps of 


paper. 
It assumes the attitude of Louis 
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XIV who interrupted a judge who 
used the expression “the king and the 
state,” saying “I am the state.” This 
is how far one of the Government’s 
bureaus has gone in applying a direc- 
tive that Congress never could have 
contemplated when it passed the 
Holding Company Act. No action 
comes nearer to reflecting absolute 
totalitarianism than this one, and we 
have supposed that we are fighting to 
rid the world of such ‘tyranny. 


STATES’ At the recent Gov- 
RIGHTS ernor’s conference at 
THE ISSUE Hershey, Pennsyl- 


vania, an acrimoni- 
ous mood developed over the increas- 
ing usurpation of states’ rights. Truly 
it was a state of mental colic. Much 
of the rebellious criticism, however, 
came from the Republican governors, 
who were more free to express their 
feelings, for they were not in the 
driver’s seat when the Federal gov- 
ernment launched its invasion upon 
their prerogatives. 

All that started during the depres- 
sion in the ’30s, when it was at its 
deepest, and the almost universal cry 
was for the central government to do 
something and do it quickly to ease 
the burdens of the people. 

Because of conditions the states 
themselves were financially pinched 
and were not hesitant to march hat in 
hand to the national public soup 
kitchen for liberal handouts. 

Then came the halcyon period for 
the New Deal, which could dole out 
billions for all types of relief and 
boondoggling, for Congress with the 
carefree spirit of a philanthropist dis- 
bursing alms and relief provided by 
others—in this case the taxpayers— 


_was giving the President blank checks 


whenever he asked for them. 


It was timothy hay for the politi- 
cians also, while it lasted, and they 
took full advantage of the harvest for 
it was of immeasurable benefit in 
keeping their henchmen in line. 

Now the shoe is on the other foot. 
Instead of empty larders the states 
find themselves lush with money, and 
this explains why they now are so 
strenuously striving to recover the 
heritage which they so carelessly re- 
linquished in the period of great fi- 
nancial stress. It is reminiscent of 
the old story of: 

“The devil was sick—the devil a 

monk would be ; 
The devil was well—the devil a 
monk was he!” 


HUMPTY It would be well for those 
DUMPTY who avidly look upon a 
AGAIN fast rising stock of ques- 

tionable worth to refresh 
their memories with the nursery 
rhyme: 

“Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall. 
All the King’s horses and all 

the King’s men 

Couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty to- 

gether again.” 

Recalling this ditty may safeguard 
against making a costly error in 
gambling in stock jiggles which are 
cropping up like noxious weeds in the 
Stock Exchange garden. 

If we go back to the reckless stock 
market of the 1920’s it was these 
jiggles that were largely responsible 
for the public odium which descended 
on the Exchange when the speculative 
orgy collapsed, and finally culminated 
in creating the SEC as a policeman to 
see that misguided and uninformed in- 
vestors are guarded against depreda- 
tion. 

There is evidence that there is an- 
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other outcropping of such questionable 
speculation in the present market. 

It is apparent in the speculation in 
American Distilling and in Park & 
Tilford, which appears unwarranted 
by the permanent values behind their 
stocks. The public had no knowledge 
of what was actually going on in these 
situations, but the insiders were well 
aware of it, and when there was no 
longer much cream left to the specula- 
tor, they unloaded, as is indicated by 
reports to the SEC of sales by the cor- 
porations’ officials. 

These whiskey dividends represent 
no increase in earning power. They 
constitute a distribution of the assets 
—shrinking by that much the com- 
pany’s tangible property. When the 
prevailing artificial whiskey prices go 
down, as they inevitably will, these 
stocks like Humpty Dumpty will 
tumble and all the king’s horses will 
not be able to restore the heavy losses 


speculators will sustain in such shares | 


at their current prices. 

The records of the American Dis- 
tilling (the old American Commercial 
Alcohol), and Park & Tilford or any 
of thé other Schulte ventures, show 
that by no stretch of imagination do 
they warrant the high powered specu- 
lation to which they have been sub- 
jected. This is a warning to heed in 
order to avoid burnt fingers later on. 

What is surprising is that the po- 
liceman—the SEC—stands by as if 
ignorant of what has been been going 
on, although having complete access 
to all the facts. While he slept on his 
beat, the insiders have cashed i in, and 
their profits are in the bank. 

Under such circumstances, why 
have a policeman at all? 


AUTO INDUSTRY 
WAR OUTPUT 


ased on dollar volume, current 
deliveries of war products by the 
automotive industry are running 
about twice the amount of the peak 
peacetime production year of 1941. 

In the period from September, 1939 
to June 1, 1944, deliveries of war 
items totaled $18.5 billion. With the 
exception of aircraft orders, roughly 
two-thirds of all war contracts have 
been filled. 

A partial breakdown of deliveries 
shows that the manufacture of com- 
pleted aircraft, parts and sub-assem- 
blies accounted for over $6 billion. 
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LIBERAL INCOME FROM 


SMALL LOAN SHARES 


Current prices discount shrinkage of vol- 


ume caused by war, and inherent politi- 


cal risks. Postwar prospects encouraging 


espite increasing competition 

from credit unions and com- 
mercial banks, the leading personal 
loan companies were able to expand 
materially during the ‘thirties and 
in August. of 1941 they attained an 
all-time peak with $536 million of 
loans outstanding. From that date 
until last October volume dropped 
steadily to $354 million, or about 34 
per cent. During the following 
months an irregular but generally 
upward trend was recorded. The lat- 
est available figure is for last March, 
being $369 million, a gain of approxi- 
mately 4.2 per cent. 


STATE LAWS 


Personal loan companies operate 
under the “Small Loan Laws” now 
in effect in 32 states. These regu- 
lations fix the maximum for the 
monthly rates the loan companies 
are permitted to charge, and vary 
from 2 to 3% per cent in the differ- 
ent states. These provisions were 
supplemented in September, 1941, by 
Federal Reserve Regulation W or- 
dering loans made by personal loan 
companies to be repaid within 18 
months, and reducing their period to 
12 months in May of 1942. 

Personal credit is generally granted 


on the security of a steady job. Part 
of the receivables are secured by 
mortgages on household goods. The 
companies’ profit margins are deter- 
mined by the cost of money and ser- 
vice on one side, and the rates 
charged on the other side. In addi- 
tion to the companies’ own capital, 
funds to carry on the business also 
are procured by borrowing from 
banks, at a cost which varies rela- 
tively little under present money 
market conditions. 

Chief cost item is the servicing 
of the loans. Here the leading com- 
panies have accomplished substantial 
savings in recent years. And a help- 
ful factor in several cases has been 
the tendency toward increasing the 
amount of the individual loan. 

The rate of losses of personal loan 
companies varies from year to year, 
reflecting economic conditions, but 
over the past decade it has been rela- 
tively small. Today the reserves of 
the leading companies against such 
losses are at record levels. 

War conditions, especially larger 
incomes and the scarcity of consum- 
ers’ goods, have been the chief rea- 
sons for the shrinkage in the volume 
of loans in recent years. The post- 
war period, however, harbors good 


Operating Picture of Small Loan Companies 


American Jn- Beneficial Household 
vestment Co. Industrial Loan Finance Corp. 
1942 1943 ‘° 1942 1943 1942 1943 
*Volume of loans made. $29.4 $31.6 $132.5 $119.8 $145.2 $149.3 
.Average amount of loan 169 174 145 151 162 156 
*Notes outstanding at 
year end .... | 67.4 51.4 71.7 §©©62.2 
*Amounts of uncollect- 
ible loans written off. 0.7 0.3 1.7 1.6 $0.7 +0.4 
*Gross Income ........ $5.5 $4.7 $24.9 4$26.8 $22.0 $18.4 
*Net Income .......... 1.1 0.9 4.4 44 5.2 49 
Net per share......... 0.74 0.60 2.00 2.03 5.99 5.51 
Recent price ..... 19 61 
1943 dividend .... 0.60 1.35 » 4.00 
8.6% 71% 6 6% 


*In millions. of dollars.. {Provisions for losses. deductions of recoveries, tIncludes 
$8.3 million carrier operating revenues from March 6, 1943, on. 
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prospects tor the personal loan com- 
panies chiefly because of the expected 
increase in borrowing for the pur- 
chase of consumers’ goods and to 
overcome difficulties from temporary 
dislocations of employment during the 
readjustment period. Probable re- 
laxation in government control over 
consumers’ credit is also a construc- 
tive factor. Furthermore, some com- 
panies have acquired investments in 
industrial enterprises, the income 
from which may become important. 

Practically all the leaders in this 
field are currently selling at prices 
which afford attractive yields and 
which discount any further shrink- 
age, or lack of growth of their busi- 
ness for the duration. Political agi- 
tation seeking stricter supervision 
of the small loan companies and 
lower rates though somewhat dor- 
mant in recent years—may again ap- 
pear in the postwar period. How- 
ever, there is reason to believe that 
restrictions will be kept within mod- 


erate bounds inasmuch as otherwise 
loan sharks would be the principal 
beneficiaries. On the other. hand; 
competition in the small loan busi- 
ness will remain very keen, a factor 
in itself that should create a trend 
toward lower rates. 

Here are highlights of the three 
leaders in this field: 


American Investment Company 
operates 95 offices in 13 states, the 
bulk (70 offices) of which are in 
Massachusetts, New York, Missouri 
and Illinois. Company was formed 
in 1925, paid dividends in 1926 but 
none. thereafter until 1931, when 
payments were resumed and contin- 
ued uninterruptedly to date. Last 
year company expanded into the field 
of loans over $300. Reserves at the 
end of 1943 were 4.3 per cent of 
notes outstanding. 


Beneficial Industrial Loan main- 
tains 376 offices in 284 cities and 31 


VICK CHEMICAL STILL 


Continued business expansion reflects merits of 
products as well as aggressive sales promo- 
tion. Earnings would support dividend increase 


J ustification for aggressive sales 
promotion when applied to prod- 
ucts of merit is furnished by the sales 
and earnings records of Vick Chemi- 
cal Company, maker of medicinal 
preparations for relieving respiratory 
affections. In the nine months ended 
March 31—its fiscal year runs from 
July 1—Vick earned $3.73 per share, 
which compares with $3.40 in the 
corresponding preceding period. Ex- 
pressed in totals, net for the nine 
months totaled $2.5 million against 
$2.3 million in the nine months to 
March 31 last year. : 
Much of the expansion in sales 
may be attributed to Government de- 
mand for its regular products for use 
by the armed forces both here and 
abroad, well-sustained civilian de- 
mand, and new products produced 
entirely for government account for 
which additional facilities were set 
up by the company. These specific 
war products will not be added to 
Vick’s regular lines after the war, 
and it is understood the facilities 
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cannot be converted to the making 
of other items. 

Vick financed its wartime expan- 
sion with its own funds, the outlays 
covering additions to regular equip- 
ment, conversion of facilities and new 
construction. Provision has _ been 
made for any losses which may be 
incurred as a consequence of can- 
cellations of war business, or other- 
wise may be attributable to war con- 
ditions, the net for each quarterly 
period in the past two fiscal years 
being reported after deductions for 
such reserves. Generous provisions 
also have been made for renegotia- 
tion adjustments, although final audit 
of 1942-43 earnings showed no ex- 
cess profits to have been made. 

The manufacture of Vick products 
dates from 1885. The business was 
first incorporated in 1919. Taken 
over by Drug, Inc., in 1930, it con- 
tinued as a subsidiary of the latter 
until the dissolution in 1933 when 


_its stock was distributed to Drug, 


Inc., shareholders. In 1936 the pres- 


states. In March of 1943 it acquired 
control of Tri-State Transit Com- 
pany (Louisiana), operating 321 
buses over 5,000 miles of routes. This 
investment at the end of last year ac- 
counted for 8.1 per cent of total as- 
sets but contributed 31.1 per cent to 
company’s total operating income. 
Formed in 1929 as the result of a con- 
solidation, Beneficial Industrial Loan 
has paid dividends each year since. 


Household Finance operates 317 
branch offices in 202 cities and 24 
states, and in Canada. Formed in 
1925, it has paid dividends each year 
since 1926. Its ratio of reserves for 
losses to customers’ notes receivable 
stood at the record figure of 10.2 per 
cent at the end of 1943, compared 
with its maximum loss of 6.57 per 
cent in the depression year of 1933. 
For the past 15 years bad debts have 
averaged only 2.19 per cent of the 
aggregate amount of customers’ notes 
outstanding. 


GROWING 


ent title was adopted. Products in- 
clude Vaporub, Va-tro-nol, Vick’s 
Cough Drops and Voratone, an oral 
antiseptic, in addition to pharmaceu- 
ticals, vitamins, perfumes, toiletries 
and chemicals. 

Foreign business is handled through 
representative resident firms, with 
manufacturing operations conducted 
by Vick employees. Plants are located 
in England, Belgium, Spain, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, Canada, Mexico, 
Colombia, Argentina and Chile. 

Vick has outstanding 681,180 
shares of $5 par stock on which divi- 
dends have been paid regularly since 
its distribution by Drug, Inc., with 
extras in each year, except 1943 and 
thus far this year. The present an- 
nual rate is $2, and at its recent price 
around 45 the yield is about 4% per 
cent. However, with earnings amply 
supporting the regular payment and 
justifying either an increase in the 
rate or an extra distribution this 
year, the issue appears reasonably 
priced. 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Stock prices have made impressive gains despite inaugura- 
tion of Fifth War Loan campaign. Peace beneficiaries 
have been in heaviest demand, following the striking initial 
success of the invasion and the brilliant military perform- 


ance in Italy 


TOUCHED OFF by continuing military successes 
on all fronts, the market has recently given its best 
performance for a considerable time, one of its 
features being two successive two-million share 
days accompanying the general price rise. Although 
our armies must travel a geographically long road 
before Berlin is reached, there nevertheless appears 
to be increasing confidence among many investors 
that the European phase of the war can be ended 
some time this year. While the longer range pros- 
pects for American industry and corporate profits 
afford ample support for the market advance, in- 
vestors might well bear in mind the opinions of 
military experts, who feel that no accurate appraisal 
of the situation can be made for about a month. 


THE MARKET rise reflects also the fast dissipation 
of fears that difficult reconversion problems will 
descend in force once the war ends, bringing with 
them a long period of readjustment during which 
plants would have to be closed and workers left 
in idleness. While progress in implementing some 
such plan as that outlined in the Baruch-Hancock 
report has not yet been great, there are good in- 
dications that the invasion itself will furnish the 
necessary spur to action. 


ENCOURAGEMENT IN that direction was fur- 
nished several days ago by the influential chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, who stated that 
both individual and corporate income taxes must 
be reduced at the end of the war in order to get 
capital to flow into industry. Other members of 
Congress also are thinking along the same lines, 
and formulation of a definite plan of action for 
later enactment could provide great Agee to 
forward business planning. 


AT ITS BEST closing level so far this week, the in- 
dustrial price average stood at 145.86, as com- 
pared with the previous peak of 145.82 for this 
bull market, established July 14 last year. The rail 
share average last March and again on May 31 
made bull market peaks, and thus, if the industrial 


group rises a point or so further above the 145.82 
level, the resultant market pattern will constitute a 
signal to many students of technical price move- 
ments that the bull market is still on, carrying the 
implication that further significant advance is in 
prospect. 


IT WOULD, however, be entirely logical for the 
market at this time to enter at least a short period 
of backing and filling before resuming its upward — 
movement. This week, of course, the Fifth War 
Loan campaign was inaugurated, presenting con- 
siderable competition for funds that otherwise 
would be placed in stocks, in addition to the fact 
that most of the financial district's selling energies 
are presently being directed toward making the 
loan a success, 


SUPPORTING PREVIOUS predictions that the 
trend of dividend payments this year would be 
upward, although corporate earnings might not 
move in the same direction, latest computation of 
the average rate in effect on nearly five hundred 
industrial issues shows a 4!/> per cent rise for the 
month of May alone, while since last September the 
average has gained about ten per cent. There 
appear to be good grounds for expecting this 
trend to go further in the months ahead. 


THERE HAVE been no developments that would 
suggest any change in the opinion that the current 
bull market has considerable distance to go before 
its completion, and investors should shape their 
common stock policies accordingly. But in addition 
to stocks, every investment list should also include a 
substantial representation of United States War 
Bonds. The exact proportion to be held is some- 
thing that cannot be calculated mathematically, but 
must be determined by each individual concerned. 
However, the war cannot be won without heavy 
War Bond purchases and retention. And complete 
victory is essential if other securities are to be worth 
their current prices. 


Written June 15, 1944; Richard J. Anderson. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS CHANGES: The 
Treasury Department has estimated that Amer- 
ican corporations this year will have aggregate 
earnings of $8.5 billion after payment of taxes, 
which for the first time since !938 will represent 
a decline from the results for the previous year. 
The fact of the matter is that for the first quarter 
of this year, at least, earnings apparently were a 
little ahead of those of the same 1943 period. But 
‘ the volume of war output has been declining, and 
this movement is likely to accelerate in future 
months, while the slack probably will not be taken 
up immediately by increased civilian goods output. 
Such an earnings figure would represent a drop of 
1! to 13 per cent from 1943 and 1942 net profits. 
But it also would compare with the $2.5 billion 
earned as recently as 1938 and would be nearly 
67 per cent greater than was earned in the rela- 
tively prosperous year of 1937. Despite the reces- 
sion from year-ago earnings, indications are that 
stockholders this year will receive a larger dividend 
aggregate than in 1943 or 1942. 


DECLINE IN INVENTORIES: An encouraging 
movement appears to have set in in manufacturers’ 
war inventories, which at the end of April were 
estimated to be some $500 million below the 
$10.5 billion peak of last September. Because of 
the very nature of the situation, it is inevitable that 
the end of the war will catch industry in general 
with large stocks of materials that then will be un- 
needed. But it is a highly favorable factor that 
manufacturers have been able to effect the reduc- 
tions so far reported, and this affords grounds for 
the expectation that further substantial progress in 
this direction will be made during coming months. 

No such trend has yet developed in retail mer- 
cantile inventories, if figures on the country's 
department stores can be taken as indicative of 
the whole field. Increasing difficulty has of course 
been encountered in securing replacements of most 
“hard goods", many of which have virtually dis- 
appeared from storekeepers' shelves. But other 
types of commodities are being stocked in increas- 
ing amount, with gains in inventories keeping pace 
with the gains that are being reported in sales. 
Thus, the FRB index of department store inventories 
at latest report stood at 103 per cent of the 
1923-25 average—up || per cent from the same 
time last year. Some of the rise of course reflects 
higher prices. But by and large the Government- 
imposed price ceilings have been rather effective 
in holding down the prices of goods of the sort 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


that make up the bulk of the average department 
store's business, regardless of the price jumps that 
have occurred from time to time in other kinds of 
commodities. 


RECORD COPPER USE: Whatever the gloomy 
predictions by some quarters concerning postwar 
prospects for copper, use of the metal has recently 
been hanging up new high records. Domestic con- 
sumption for the month of May is reported at 
168,764 tons, which compares with the previous 
peak of 165,503 tons which was made in December 
of 1942. Such a rate of consumption is far beyond 
the capacity of U.S. mines to supply, and 68,876 
tons of imported metal had to’ be used in order to 
attain the May figure. 

Production of new copper last month by domestic 
sources aggregated 94,078 tons. This is consider- 
ably under the peak, which was made last July 
(105,600 tons). As for the volume of postwar 
use of the metal, figures for prewar years do not 
support too gloomy a picture of the potentialities 
for the future. For 1937, for instance, average 
monthly consumption ran at about 58,000 tons 
(1929 average, 74,000 tons). This is materially 
smaller than the quantity of U.S. metal used last 
month. But the latter included an important 
amount of output from high cost mines that can 
operate only when subsidized in one way or 
another, and presumably would not have to be 
reckoned with during a more normal period than 
the present. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION TRENDS: For 
the first time in twenty-one months, the volume of 
new building construction throughout the country 
in May showed a gain over that of the previous 
month. Last month's total is estimated at $295 mil- 
lion, as compared with $285 million for April. But 
a large portion of the increase in the total is trace- 
able to a heavier volume of military construction. 
Non-residential building also gained, while resi- 
dential and factory construction continued a down- 
ward trend. Present indications are that the full 
year's aggregate construction will be less than half 
that of 1943 and only about one-quarter the 
1942 volume. 

Building supply companies that are unable to 
participate in military goods production will of 
course suffer in the meantime, but the current 
period of sharply restricted new construction is 
creating a huge backlog of unsatisfied demand 
that spells a high rate of postwar activity. 
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WHISKEY STOCKS DOWN: At the end of 
April, stocks of whiskey in the country had declined 
to 362 million gallons, which compares with the all- 
time high of 521 million gallons held in storage in- 
the spring of 1942. At the latest figure, whiskey 
inventories were back to the level of the latter part 
of 1936—but at that time, of course, the distilling 
industry was turning out around 20 million gallons 
a month, as against none at the present time. 

High prices and reduced deliveries to liquor 
retailers are reflected in considerably smaller cur- 
rent whiskey consumption, the rate so far this year 
being around 4!/, million gallons a month, as com- 
pared with an average of over 7!/> million a month 
during 1942, for instance. However, this finds no 
reflection in distilling company earnings statements, 
the decline being fully compensated for by the 
large revenues that are being realized from the 
production of industrial alcohol. 


BRIEFS ON “SELECTED ISSUES” (See page | 8): 
Briggs earned $2.69 per share last year (after $6.65 
per share tax charges), vs. $2.15 per share (and 
$2.64 per share taxes) in 1942... . Union Oil of 
California plans extensive development and drill- 
ing campaign on the 480-acre Palmer Stendel prop- 
erties. .. . Sales for May and five months compared 
with like period last year: Melville Shoe, off 2.2 
and 8.8 per cent, respectively; G. C. Murphy, up 
10.6 and 2.8 per cent; Walgreen, up 3.5 and 6.9 
per cent. . . . Allied Stores calls for redemption 
August | of $173,000 debenture 4!/s, 1951. ... 
U. S. Steel's May shipments of finished steel 
products were |.| per cent above April and 
0.4 per cent above May last year. . . . First half 
sales of American Stores estimated at $105 mil- 
lion, compared with $100.5 million a year ago. 


OTHER CORPORATE NEWS: Hercules Powder 
plans $24 million addition to Badger Ordnance 
Works to produce rocket powder for armed forces. 

. City Ice & Fuel to redeem all (117,383 shares) 
of its 6!/y per cent preferred stock September |. 
? Davega Stores paying 30-cent dividend 
June 26, vs. 20 cents paid December 20 last... . 
Stockholders of Phoenix Securities meet June 21 
to vote on liquidation of company. . . . National 


This Month's 
High Grade Security 
Recommendations 
Issue: Price 
U. S. Treasury 242% bonds, due 1970......... 100 


Callable at 100 beginning 1965. 
Denominations, $500 and up. 

U. S. Treasury 2% bonds, due 1954......... 100 
Callable at 100 beginning 1952. 
Denominations, $500 and up. 

U. S. Treasury 14% notes, series B-1947..... 100 
Not callable prior to maturity. 

Denominations, $1,000 and up. 

U. S. Treasury %% certificates of indebtedness. 100 
Not callable prior to maturity. 

Denominations, $1,000 and up. 


Issue: Price 
U. S. War Savings Bonds, Series E............ 75 
Yield, 2.9% if held to maturity 10 years 
hence. Redeemable at holder's option after 
60 days from issue date. Denominations, 

$25 to $1,000. 

U. S. War Savings Bonds, Series F............ 74 
Yield, 2.53% if held to maturity 12 years 
hence. Redeemable at holder's option after 
6 months from issue date. Denominations, 
$25 to $10,000. 

U. S. War Savings Bonds, Series G............ 100 
Yield, 2.5% if held to maturity 12 years 
hence. Redeemable at holder's option after 
6 months from issue date. Denominations, 
$100 to $10,000. 

U. S. Treasury Savings Notes, Series C......... 100 
Yield, 1.07% if held to maturity 3 years 
hence. Redeemable at holder's option after 


& months from issue date. Denominations, 
$100 and up. 


Enameling has increased the June 30 dividend to 
62!/. cents, vs. 50. cents paid March 31... . 
National Supply reports productive capacity of 
Toledo (Ohio) plant doubled for manufacture of 
tool joints for oil industry. . . . Houdaille-Hershey 
has acquired Honan-Crane, producer of oil purifica- 
tion equipment. . . . National Linen Service seeks 
N. Y.S.E. listing for 464,013 shares of common 
stock. . . . Duplan Silk obtains $3 million bank 
loan, part of proceeds for redemption of $1 million 
preferred stock. . . . Diamond Shoe calls 5 per cent 
preferred stock for redemption July |... . Rens- 
selaer & Saratoga and Delaware & Hudson agree 
on merger. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
‘Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio FOR’ INCOME 
backlog. While not of the highest grade, they are reason- These are good grade issues and qualify as investments. 
ably safe as to interest and principal. Resent Current call 
Allied Stores 5% cum............ 100 5.00% 100 
FOR INCOME Price Yield Price Atch., Top. & F, 95 
le. ; ; Ist & No. Amer. Co. (par $50) 6% cum. 55 5. 

by 107 467% Public Service N. J. $5 cum....... 97 5.16 Not 
N.Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4'/2s,'78. 97 4.64 102 Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 75 4.67 100 
Texarkana & Ft. Smith Ist 5'/2s,1950. 102 5.39 1072 non-cum. 4 

Yos,'77... 105 5.24 105 eynolds Metals 51/2 /. cum...... 2 
Union Pacific R.R. non-cum... 97 4.12 Not 
FOR PROFIT FOR PROFIT 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4'/2s,'64. 87 5.17 Not Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
Cleve. Union Term. Ist 4'/2s,'77.. 94 4.79 101 are combined in these issues. , 
N. Y. Central 4!/os, 2013......... 71 6.34 110 Columbia Pictures $2.75 cum...... 44 6.25 53 
Northern Pac. ref. & imp. 6s, 2047. 97 6.19 110 Electric Bond & Share $6 cum..... 92 6.52 110 
Southern Pacific 4'/os, 1969....... 80 3 .63 100 Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.conv. 88 5.68 105 
Texas Pacific gen. & ref. 5s, 1979. 93 5.38 105 Republic Steel 6% pr. cum....... 94 = 6.38 110 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle" types of shares. 


Adams-Mills ........... 31 $1.75 $0.50 $2.59 Masy TRH) ......... 36 $2.00 $1.50 $2.14 b$1.67 
Amer. Machine & Fdry.. 16 0.80 0.40 1.05 May Department Stores. 58 3.00 2.25 3.82 h4.03 
Amer. News ........... 36 1.80 0.90 5.14 Melville Shoe ......... 35 2.00 1.00 _ er 
Borden Company ...... 32 Pennsylvania Railroad .. 29 2.50 1.00 6.49 a0.91 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 46 3.50 2.25 4.04 a$0.90 Philip Morris ......... 89 4.50 3.75 6.10 b2.90 
Consolidated Edison ... 23 1.60 0.80 1.70 0.73 Standard Oil of Calif... 38 2.00 1.00 2.78 0.60 
Elec. Storage Battery... 42 5 Underwood Elliott Fisher. 58 2.50 1.00 3.38 0.63 
First Nat'l Stores....... 39 2.50 1.87!/2 g3.01 2.00 Union Pacific R.R....... 110 6.00 3.00 18.58 a3.39 
Gen'l Amer. Transport.. 45 2.25 0.62!/2 3.86 0.79 United Biscuit ......... 22 1.00 0.50 2.70 a0.58 
32 1.60 0.80 2.16 U. Tebecco......... 25 1.30 0.30 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 28 1.65 0.85 1.60 0.45 29 1.60 0.80 bi.16 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as 
to warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


American Brake Shoe... 41 $1.80 $1.00 $3.38 a$0.60 Glidden Company .... 21 $0.90 $0.60 s$1.88 b$0.72 
American Stores ....... 16 1.00 0.75 Sen Great Northern Ry. pfd. 34 2.00 1.00 7.84 0.80 
Anaconda Copper ..... 26 2.50 050  §3.89 00.87 Homestake Mining ..... A 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F. 66 6.00 3.00 21.11 03.55 Kennecott Copper ..... 30 3.00 1.00 §4.16 al.02 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 60 6.00 3.00 8.58 al.6l Lima Locomotive ...... 40 2.00 1.00 Eee 
Briggs Mfg. ........... 36 2.69 0.74 Louisville & Nash. R.R... 88 7.00 2.00 18.13 
Climax Molybdenum ... 34 3.20 1.00 3.82 McCrory Stores ....... 19 120. O50. 
Commercial Solvents ... 16 0.60 0.30 1.10 0.21 Mid-Continent Pet. .... 26 1.40 0.40 3.53 00.77 
Continental Can ....... 41 1.00 0.50 1.81 r.93 New York Air Brake.... 40 2.00 1.00 3.83 0.79 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 35 0.75 0.50 2.18 0.64 Thompson Products .... 43 1.50 0.50 7.21 a2.47 
Firestone Tire ...%..... 49 2.00 0.75 15.04 n6.40 Tide Water Asso. Oil... 15 0.85 0.40 1.98 0.47 
Freeport Sulphur ...... 32 2.00 1.00 3.10 00.75 Timken Roller Bearing... 50 2.00 1.00 2.66 a0.56 
Fruehauf Trailer ....... 38 1.65 0.80 5.39 0.8! Twentieth Century-Fox .. 26 2.00 0.75 5.37 al.57 
General Electric ....... 37 1.40 0.70 1.56 0.36 U.S. 55 400 2.00 4.39 al.23 


§—Before depletion. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. f—Fiscal year ended July 31, 1943. g—Fiscal 
year ended March 31. h—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1944 and 1943. k—Fiscal year ended September 30. n—Fiscal 
years ended October 31, 1942 and 1943. r—i2 months to March 31. s—Fiscal year ended October 31, 1943. 
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WASHINGTON 
NEWS LETTER 


HE NEW YORK foreign ex- 

change market will not lose busi- 
ness to the currency stabilization 
fund, creation of which will be con- 
sidered at the Bretton Woods mone- 
tary conference. Just as Treasury 
business in foreign exchange today is 
routed through Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, Chase, National City, etc., so 
the fund would buy and sell -only 
through the market. Indeed, foreign 
departments of the banks should con- 
tribute more to the banks’ earnings 
after the war. 

The bankers just protested to the 
Treasury that an $8 billion fund is 
much too high. They argue that with 
so much money in the till, advances 
intended exclusively to peg an ex- 
change rate would be used instead for 
capital expansion. To caricature 
banking opinion for purposes of 
clarity, they imagine railroads, hous- 
ing projects and utilities financed 
with 90-day bills, renewed regularly 
on maturity. With a smaller fund, 
on the other hand, monetary man- 
agers would be forced to collect bills 
promptly, lest the fund be exhausted. 
Given prompt collections, countries 
needing exchange support would have 
to take internal measures to correct 
bad currency situations. 

Treasury officials agree that the 
stabilization fund should not be used 
for capital purposes. To prevent it 
they propose checks other than size 
of the fund, notably: 1) a country 
could get exchange from the fund 
only on the stipulation that it take 
corrective measures to strengthen its 
currency; 2) chargés would be too 
high to tempt use of the fund for 
capital use ; 3) there would be special 
penalties on countries which renewed 
their drafts on the fund. 


THE TREASURY looks for a 
slight drop in earnings in 1944 from 
1943. It estimates that companies 
with net income will earn, after taxes 
but before renegotiation, $9.9 billion 
compared with $10.7 billions in 1943. 
Companies without net income will 
show a combined deficit of $900 mil- 
lions compared with $600 millions in 
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1943. Treasury’s estimates are based 
upon tax returns already filed; they 
do not entail a forecast of changes 
in the outlook for war production. 


RECENTLY, Col. Allen Pope, of 
First Boston Corporation, came to 
Washington asking legislation spe- 
cifically permitting new security un- 
derwriters to fix offering prices dur- 
ing the flotation period. He was 
thinking of Biddle’s opinion that fines 
by the National Association of Se- 
curity Dealers against firms that 
break a syndicate agreement, violate 
the Sherman Act. Pope said that 
unless prices are pegged, it will be 
impossible to sell any but top-grade 
issues. 

Congressmen were interested in a 
mild way. They feel that if Pope is 
right, the matter should be discussed. 
But, the subject is technical and 
touches few people directly. There 
is no burning impulse to get invoived 
during an invasion and an election 
year. On the other hand, if the next 
Congress is Republican and standing 
committee chairmanships change, the 
subject is more likely to be taken up. 
A new Congress likes to change things. 

The clamor of small dealers for 
amendments to the Maloney Act— 
which sanctions NASD policing of 
the counter market—meets about the 
same kind of response. The dealers 
have written enough letters to the 
House Small Business Committee— 
in complaint against NASD’s five per 
cent maximum mark-up on secondary 
distributions—to fill several inches in 
a Committee file drawer. But to get 
Congress to act, they need much more 
steam than that. Before Congress did 
anything, it would ask for some clear 
break-downs of where the commission 
goes, 


WHILE SURPLUS Administra- 
tor Clayton wants ideas on how to 


sell surpluses abroad, State Depart- 


ment is afraid of export dumping. It 
thinks of such reactions as increased 
tariffs on American goods and more 
currency control. Accordingly, it is 
preparing to ask for legislation for 


post-war control over exports. It is 
possible that State officials figure that 
control over exports would give them 
more power in dickering with foreign 
countries. 


THERE IS A WILD BULL mar- 
ket in broadcasting stations. One 
typical station, with visible assets of 
$25,000, is being dickered for at 
$500,000. Applications for transfers 
at like prices come before the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
more and more. Impulse to buy ap- 
pears to come from rising revenues, 
based possibly on war advertising 
which frequently costs the advertiser 
only 10 cents on the dollar. People 
are also buying up equipment in order 
to seek licenses later on. 

FCC regulations cause many of the 
sales. Last November the Commis- 
sion ruled against the ownership by 
one person of more than one station 
in a single area. At first, owners ap- 
pealed, but as buying came in at ris- 
ing prices they found that the regu- 
lations were quite in line with what 
they felt like doing anyway. It is not 
clear that new names are coming into 
the business ; those who sell, buy in a 
new locality. There is much swap- 
ping at rising valuations. 

FCC cannot permit trafficing in 
radio frequencies, which are public 
property subject to periodic licens- 
ing. When a $25,000 station goes for 
$500,000 it accepts the difference as 
“good will” or capitalization of earn- 
ings rather than the buyers’ bet that 
he will be able to get his license and 
keep it. FCC generally is granting li- 
censes readily. Someone paying too 
much for a station might be forced to 
load his programs with advertising 
to keep revenues in line with his in- 
vestment, skimping public service. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld. 


x Choiee 


among the majority of New 
England readers is THE 
BOSTON GLOBE—Boston’s 
only all-day newspaper—as- 
suring you the wide reader- 
ship you want for your fi- 
nancial advertising. 


Boston Globe 
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Synthetics 


Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing has perfected a new variety 
of synthetic shellac, which seems 
destined to find a place in the post- 
war world—this product of the lab- 
oratory is said to have certain ad- 
vantages over natural shellac... . 
Latest in substitutes for chicle, as a 
chewing gum base, is a latex obtained 
from the lowly milkweed—American 
Chicle has obtained a patent on a 
process for extracting this chewy 
substance. . . . From California comes 
the report that dried seaweed is serv- 
ing as a livestock feed—the chopped 
kelp is reported to be as easily di- 
gested by cattte as hay, and contains 
valuable minerals and vitamins, plus 
iodine. . . . The “Velon” wrapping 
material of Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber, now utilized for waterproofing 
rifles and other war equipment, is 
being considered as an upholstery 
material for railway passenger car, 
motor bus and theatre seats—fabric 
made from this plastic is both stain- 
proof and flame-resistant. . . . Next 
in synthetic paints from Sherwin- 
Williams is described as having im- 
proved wetting qualities, enhanced 
film gloss and greater covering power 
—the base is an azo pigment dyestuff 
associated with a water-insoluble 
“rosinic-fatty type acid metallic 


VIRGINIA ESTATE 


Large two-story brick modern residence with two baths, 
on the 7 acres tract of land on the Shenandoah Valley 
Pike No. tf between Winchester and Strasburg, Virginia, 
lovely lawn with servant quarters and barn in the 

property appraised at $24,000. Can sell 
Possession at once. Owner called to Army. 


CLAUDE L. .RUST 
221 S. Royal Ave., Front Royal, Vs. 


By Weston Smith 


soap.” . More will soon be heard 
of a new plywood sole, which is in- 
sulated with a layer of cork keep the 
feet cool—these synthetic soles are 
reputed to be durable, comfortable 
and waterproof. 


Airtransportfolio 

United Air Lines will assist the 
Great A. & P. chain in testing the 
idea of shipping fresh produce direct 
from the farms to the big city mar- 
kets—if successful and economical, 
the plan may be extended to bringing 
out-of-season fruits and vegetables 
from the South to New York and 
Chicago in the wintertime... . A 
new system of beam projection to 
enable pilots to determine the exact 
location of an airport or landing field 
when runway lights are obscured has 
been patened by Pyle-National Com- 
pany—this aircraft traffic control 
system features a means of energiz- 
ing runway lights from alternating 
circuits, so that lights can be flashed 
to indicate wind velocity, etc. ... 
United Aircraft (Sikorsky Division) 
is now operating what is called “the 
first helicopter assembly line”—test 
models are being turned out exclu- 
sively for the U. S. Army Air Force, 
but the experience obtained will pave 
the way for mass production of 
helicopters when peace returns. . . . 
Ait Cargo, Inc., will soon complete 
its survey of the air freight potential 
of some thirty big cities—the problem 
of storage facilities at airports is be- 
ing considered. 


Publishing Patter 


Liberty Magazine, Inc., has 
branched out with the purchase of 
three movie fan magazines from 


Hunter Publications, Inc.—the screen . 


publications are Screenland, Silver 
Screen and Movie Show. . . . Can- 
terbury Press, publisher of Latin 
American business magazines, will 
next add a radio, television and elec- 


tronics trade paper, to be known as 
Radio y Articulos Electricos—the 
monthly will serve 20 Latin Ameri- 
can countries, and thus will be 
printed in both Spanish and Portu- 
guese. . . . The “Public Notice” col- 
umns of daily newspapers are doing 
a land-office business for persons 
seeking prewar merchandise—every- 
thing from popular household appli- 
ances to rare scientific instruments 
are being sought by this means. . .. 
The series of radio addresses by C. 
F, Kettering on the General Motors 
Symphony Program will be published 
in booklet form—title: “As ‘Ket’ 
Sees 
completed its history of footwear in 


Interbationsl: Shes 


fact, in legend and in poetry—called §. 


“Shoes Through the Ages,” the book- 
let is richly illustrated and interest- 
ingly written. ... Next month World 
Publishing will bring out “What’s on 
Your Mind,” by Dunninger the radio 
mind-reader—first printing calls for 
50,000 copies to retail at a dollar 
each. 


Movie Pickings 


Monogram Pictures can claim the 


distinction of being the only movief; 


maker with no unissued war pictures, 
and none in production—most of the 
big film companies now are pointing 
in this direction, and another year 
will about clean up the war films. . 

Next full-length cartoon musical from 
Walt Disney Studios will trace the 
trend of melody from the classics to 
boogie-woogie—entitled ‘‘Swing 
Street,” this Technicolor saga will 
be produced with the expert advice 
of Benny Goodman. . . . General 
Aniline & Film is reported to have 


developed a new color movie film forfti 


amateur cameramen that can be de- 
veloped at home, instead of sending 


it back to the factory—the price prob- r 
ably will not include the cost of pro-{! 


cessing. . . . “Sky Master,” the biog- 
raphy of Donald Douglas, president 
of Douglas Aircraft, is being consid- 
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ered for a film depicting the develop- 
ment of aviation—suggested title: 
“It’s a Small World.” . . . A movie 
short, “This Is Mutual, the Network 
for News” has been completed by the 
Mutual Broadcasting System and will 
be made available to theatres—the 
flm illustrates the network’s war 
news coverage. 


Digestibles 


Following successful tests, Standard 
Brands will expand the distribution 
of its “Chase & Sanborn” coffee in 
vacuum-packed glass jars—the new 
container features a cardboard cap 
_gwith an adhesive that seals in the 
flavor. . Dehydration now has 
spread to dressings with R. W. 
Knapp Company exploiting a dried 
“French Mix” containing mustard, 
salt, sugar and spices—it is said that 
even a novice can make perfect 
French dressing by simply adding 
; pthe required salad oil and vinegar. 
yo Latest in condensed soups is the 
new “Chicken Concentrate Base,” 
introduced by Clearbrook Farm 
Products—the “essence” may be 
4 utilized for preparing broths, flavor- 
ing chicken dishes, or extending 
gravies. . . . Continental Can has 
4 secured a patent on a new container 
for packing sauerkraut in such a way 
that it will not spoil or ferment—the 
can features a valve to prevent con- 
tact with the air, and to maintain car- 
bon dioxide under pressure in the 
head space. .. . A new method for 
keeping dates from sticking together 
has been devised by Sun Cal Com- 
pany—each date is rolled in “cereal 
shavings,” a dry edible coating, that 
it no way changes the flavor of the 
S Bruit. 


8 Christenings 
The U. S. Weather Bureau has 


developed a new electronic device for 
measuring the cloud ceiling at air- 
ports that has been dubbed the “Ceil- 
ometer”—this instrument depends on 
no balloon method, but simply sends 
an intense beam of light against the 
cloud, and the distance is automatical- 
ly registered. . . . Now that restric- 
otftions on the use of certain metals are 
le-§being modified, two new roof ventila- 
ngftors have been introduced: (1) the 
b-f‘Agitair,” a design of Air Devices, 
o-{inc, containing no moving parts and 
g-|yet assuring positive ventilation, re- 
ntigardless of wind direction or velocity, 
d-fand (2) the “Iron Lung,” an im- 
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proved model of Powermatic Ventila- 
tor Company, that sucks fumes, gases, 
steam and smoke from industrial 
buildings, and then forces the impure 
air so high above the roof that it 
cannot re-enter the building through 
open windows. . . . Latest in com- 
pounds for cleaning goggles, micro- 
scopes and other lenses is being fea- 
tured as “Brite-Ize,” by a company 
of the same name—the concentrate 
removes fog, grease, grime and splat- 
ter, but will not injure rim platings, 
or leather, fabric and rubber mount- 
ings. .. . Another one-coat wall cov- 
ering, not a water paint, is being pro- 
moted by Patterson-Sargent Com- 


pany, under the tradename of “Flat- 


lux”—this is a new oil paint that re- 
quires neither priming nor thinning. 


Offshoots & Sidelines 


Postwar plans of Caterpillar Trac- 
tor include the development of a well- 
rounded line of tractors, bulldozers, 
scrapers and rippers to handle any 
problem in earth-moving, construc- 
tion and road-building—all of these 
units will be serviced by the one dis- 
tributor in each territory. . . . Mor- 
ton Manufacturing Company is the 
sponsor of the “Nationwide Bureau 
of Ideas,” which has been organized 
to exchange ideas between industrial 
companies—a periodical bulletin will 
serve to publicize the ideas and their 
originators. . . . Edison General Elec- 
tric Appliance Company is formulat- 
ing plans to sell “electric kitchens” 
in package units to builders of new 
homes after the war—a complete in- 
stallation includes a cabinet sink with 
built-in garbage disposal device, elec- 
tric range; refrigerator, dishwasher 
and steel wall and base cabinets... . 
United States Sugar and Newport 
Industries will get together on the 
production and processing of ramie, 
the East Asiatic plant fibre—the 
sugar company will supply the raw 
material, while Newport will handle 
the processing. .. A real “slip” 
cover for upholstered furniture has 
been designed and patented by Kras- 
nov & Kuller—this is a knitted, self- 
conforming and surface-gripping slip 
cover that adjusts itself to any style 
of chair, and then holds its shape. 

x 


Addresses of the companies men- 
tioned will be supplied promptly on 
the receipt of a self-addressed stamped 
envelope or postal card. Please give 
date of issue in which item appeared. 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which we 
hope will be of interest to our fellow Amer- 
icans. This is an extra advertisement of the 
series. 

ScuHentey Distitters Corp., New YorK 


Penicillin 


“Evil days have come upon us; the 
world has gone to pot; farewell civiliza- 
tion.” These are but a few terse com- 
ments of those who see no hope for the 
future of mankind. ; 


But while the forces of destruction are 
at their peak, science is moving onward 
quietly, unobtrusively—on the right side 
of the ledger. Yes, there is a law of 
compensation. 


This is a bit of a prelude to this 
writer’s fascination and renewed hope, 
from his having dug into the mysteries 
of PENICILLIN. Oh, yes, we’ve heard a 
lot about it lately; we'll hear a lot more 
about it later. 


PENICILLIN is extracted from cultures 
of a certain strain of mold. Strange 
“feudist,” this mysterious substance. It 
is antibacterial and that’s why we call 
it a “feudist.” It has a tenacious ear- 
nestness and fights to the death the 
growth of certain bacteria which are al- 
ways lying in wait to destroy the higher 
forms of life. And while PENICILLIN 
prevents the growth of these bacteria, 
it, in itself, has no poisonous effect upon 
the higher forms of life. 


No, there isn’t much of this great 
boon to humanity available at the pres- 
ent time for our civilian population be- 
cause most of it is being used to help 
save the lives of our seriously wounded 
in the armed services, who, themselves, 
are “antibacterial”. They, too, have a 
feud-on with one of the most virulent 
forms of worldwide disease. 


But the war will be over, and then 
PENICILLIN will be available for all of us, 
where and when it is needed. And we'd 
like you to know that sCHENLEY LABORA- 
TORIES, INC., is in production of PENICILLIN 
in small quantities—now. The early 
methods for producing PENICILLIN had 
been tedious, costly, and time-consum- 
ing. The newly developed, dramatic 
work in SCHENLEY’s research labora- 
tories gave promise, early, of a method 
of quantity production. And now with 
increased facilities, SCHENLEY LABORA- 
TORIES are becoming an important factor 
in the production of this wonder- 
working agent. 


Human progress can be temporarily re- 
tarded .. . it can never be stopped! 


MARK MERIT 

of ScHENLEY DisTILLers Corp.. 
FREE—A booklet containing reprints of: 
earlier articles in this series will be sent you. 
on request. Send a post-card to me care of: 


Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Avenue,. 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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5th WAR LOAN 


Buy More 
than Before 


McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


ONE WALL STREET NEW YORK 5 


Tel. HAnover 2-1355 Teletype NY 1-1310 


Abboll 


ABORATORIES 


60th CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK 


‘A quarterly dividend of 40c a share, 
plus an extra dividend of 15c a share, 
has been declared on the common 
stock of this company, payable on 
June 30, 1944, to stockholders of 
record June 9, 1944. 


B 4% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 a share 
has been declared on the 4% cumula- 
tive preferred stock of this company , 
payable on July 15, 1944, to stock- 
holders of record July 1, 1944. 


S. DeWirrt President 
May 25, 1944 d 


it's now or never, America! 
Back the Attack! 
Buy More than Before! 5 


New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
June 14, 1944. 
DIVIDEND NO. 367 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at 
a meeting held this day, declared an interim 
dividend for the second quarter of 1944 of Sixty- 
five Cents ($.65) a share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Company, payable on June 
30, 1944, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 20, 1944. 


W. C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 


The Western Union Telegraph Co. 


DIVIDEND NO. 268 
A dividend of 50 cents a share on the Class A_ stock 
of this company has been declared, payable July 15, 
1944, to stockholders of record at the close of business 


on June 23, 1944. 
TREASURER. 


June 13, 1944 
G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


The Board of Directors at a meeting held June 8, 1944, 
declared a dividend for the second quarter of the year 
1944 of 50c a share on the common stock of Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Company, payable June 30, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business June 20, 
1944. Transfer books will not be closed. 


C. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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R™ rallied from the invasion 
week slump and good recoveries 
were made in reorganization bonds. 
An interesting feature of trading in 
this department was the strength in 
contingent interest issues. Erie 
44s were especially strong, rising to 
a new high at 82, and there was good 
demand for other “income” bonds. 
The Standard Gas issues and other 
utilities made good gains on the Curb 
Exchange. 


ABITIBI 5s 


Continued efforts to establish a le- 
gal basis for reorganization of Abitibi 
Power & Paper Company, in receiv- 
ership since 1932, have resulted in an 
important decision by the Ontario 
Court of Appeals in an action seek- 
ing an accounting. All parties in 
the action requested the Court to rule 
on certain questions likely to arise 
in the accounting, including matters 
concerning payments in U. S. and in 
Canadian funds. 

The most interesting part of the 
decision by the Court is the ruling 
on the question of compound inter- 
est, in the sense of interest on cou- 
pons after their maturity dates. The 
Court held that “there is a perfectly 
clear provision in the bond mortgage 
entitling holders of coupons to inter- 
est at the contract rate of 5 per cent 
per annum from their respective dates 
of maturity, out of the proceeds of the 
sale of the assets subject to the bond 
mortgage.” 


PEOPLES GAS 5s 


Assuming that the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission approves a plan 
recently filed by Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company of Chicago, another 
record in long range anticipation of 
bond maturities will be established. 
The company proposes to sell $20 
million first and refunding 3s, Series 
G, to a group of insurance companies. 
Proceeds of the sale, together with 
other corporate funds, will be deposit- 
ed with the trustee of the non-callable 
refunding 5s to provide for their re- 
tirement on or before their maturity 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 


| 


1932 '33'34 "35 "36°37 J F MAM J 


date, September 1, 1947. The com 
pany will then offer to purchase theffi 
refunding 5s, at any time up to Sep- 
tember 1, 1944, at a premium of $118 
per $1,000 bond, together with inter- 
est to September 1. This premium is 
the equivalent of a net yield basis of 
approximately 1 per cent. 

The importance of tax considera 
tions in bond refundings, particularly 
those which involve overlapping in 
terest payments, is shown by the... 
management’s comment. “Even i 
the present high excess profits tax 
rates should be reduced to the level gg 
of the present normal and _ surtax 
rates during the next three years, theg* 
aggregate earnings of the company" 
for the period between now and 1948's 
will not be appreciably affected by tha 
duplicate interest, although the earn 
ings of the individual years withi 
that period will be affected to vary 
ing extent, depending upon the num 
ber of 1947 bonds presented for re 
tirement.”’ 


cer 


ALLEGHANY CALL 


Alleghany Corporation has pub 
lished redemption notices covering its 
collateral trust 5s, 1949, and collatera 
trust 5s, 1950. The call date for botlg® 
issues is August 9, and the redemp 
tion premium 2% per cent. However§| 
bondholders have the privilege ol 
presenting their bonds at any timé 
and obtaining immediately the fu 
redemption price and the interest tq! 
August 9. 
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RAILROAD PROSPECTS 


Concluded from page 6 


in the last war year, taxes totaling 

$43 million. Assuming that the road 
] Gshould show a $6 million deficit be- 
| Ffore taxes in one of the two follow- 
| ing years, the company would recal- 
culate its tax for the war year and 
be entitled to a refund of more than 
$15 million, wiping out the deficit 
+ and leaving a substantial net income 
| for the depression year. 

The results would not, of course, 
be equally favorable in all cases. How- 
fever, in view of the very large EPT 
J§payments currently being made, the 
fact that this “cushion” would be 
available to railroads as well as in- 
dustrial companies—if the war ends 
suddenly and general business activ- 
ity slumps badly—should not be over- 
-flooked. Furthermore, despite the long 
duration of the bull market in rails, 
most railroad issues have discounted 
the spectacular earnings gains of 
1941-43 quite conservatively. 
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SOFT DRINKS 


Concluded from page 6 


cerned, the industry’s ability to con- 
tinue good showings despite material 
@irestrictions thus reside not only in 
acxpanding unrestricted service ship- 
ments but also in possibilities of tem- 
porary savings in flexible advertising 
gand selling costs thus made possible. 
In sales volume, Coca-Cola con- 
tinues to lead the most important cola 
beverage branch of the soft drink in- 
dustry by a wide margin, with a vol- 
ume of nearly $121 million. But 
Pepsi-Cola’s second-rank volume of 
it4o8.6 million (in 1942—sales for 1943 
were not published) represented a 
sensational growth almost’ from 
“scratch” a decade earlier. Nehi’s 
(Royal Crown) relatively small sales 
qf $9.7 million also represent a sharp 
acrowth from around $700,000 in the 
early depression, but include other 
than cola beverages. A more recent 
cola beverage producer (Spur) is 
Canada Dry, whose principal busi- 
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for 


86 Trinity Place 


PLANT 


Part Interest Offered 


@ Established midwestern plant, no funded 
debt, modern in every detail, with fine record 
of expansion, earnings and technical staff. 
Owner desires to share income and responsibil- 
ity with two reputable persons. $350,000.00 
cash would be required of each. Owner will 
deal only direct with principals who must 
identify themselves as being capable of con- 
summating such a deal. Brokers need not apply. 


Address No. 127 
c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 


Sale 


New York 6, N. Y. 


Broadwa: 


Hoboken, N. J., June 15, 1944. 


Interest Notice 


THE PITTSTON COMPANY 


Interest in the following amounts will be payable on July 1, 1944, and on January 1, 1945. 
on the Twenty Year 514% Cumulative Income Debentures, due January 1, 1964, of this Company. 
On Debentures in the principal amount 


Such payments will be made on coupon bonds upon presentation and surrender of Coupon 
No. 1, due July 1, 1944, and Coupon No. 2, due January 1, 1945, on and after the respective 
due dates thereof, at the principal office of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 140 

New York 15, N. Y., and on the registered debentures without coupons to the 
holders thereot accordmig to the books of the Company at the close of business on 
June 30, 1944, and December 31, 1944, respectively. _ ; 

Definitive debentures in coupon or registered form will be ready for delivery at the above 
office of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Trustee, on and after June 19, 1944. | 


of $ 100 — Interest of 


13.75 
1000 
s000— “ “ 137.50 


A. F. DENARI, 
Vice President and Secretary. 


ness, however, continues in ginger 
ales, carbonated water and other soft 
drinks, along with the distribution 
of alcoholic beverages. White Rock 
is primarily a mineral water produc- 
er, although it does produce other 
soft drinks, but not a cola beverage. 
White Rock, incidentally, is about to 
be acquired by National Distillers, 
subject to stockholder approval. Thus, 
the principal current interest is in its 
exchangeability for two-sevenths of 
a share of National Distillers, quoted 
around 36. 

‘“‘New markets developed as a re- 
sult of wartime experience,” Presi- 
dent John F. Leary of the American 


Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 
says, “are expected to increase the 
demand for soft drinks to the point 
where the industry will require 750,- 
000 tons of sugar annually... .” 
By comparison, it is estimated that 
something less than 300,000 tons per 
annum were so consumed before 
Pearl Harbor; consequently; even if 
substantially discounted, Mr. Leary’s 
prediction would still leave room for 
considerable growth. But this growth 
is being pretty well anticipated by 
the generous priees in relation to 
earnings and the relatively modest 
dividend yields currently shown by 
soft drink shares. 
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INVASION CREATES NEW 
OPPORTUNITIES AND 


ROGRESS of the invading forces in 

Europe, signalling the approach of a vic- 
torious conclusion of the war, will have wide- 
spread repercussions on our domestic economy. 
The complex problem of turning the nation’s 
industrial capacity back to civilian production 
looms nearer and every investor should consider 
carefully the effects of reconversion of industry 


PROFESSIONAL GUIDANCE PROVIDED FOR YOU 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH 
BUREAU is just such an organization. 
With your portfolio under our continuing 
supervision, you will have at your command 
all of the extensive facilities for gathering, 
analyzing and interpreting the facts that 
influence security values, a comprehensive 
reference library built up during 41 years of 
service to the investor. 


WHY OUR CLIENTS RENEW THEIR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


AST year more than 80 per cent of our 
clients renewed their subscriptions. Some 

of these have been subscribers continuously for 
more than 15 years. Our files contain many tes- 
timonials from satisfied clients who have en- 
trusted the supervision of their investments to 
our Staff. Until they enrolled for personal 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better still send us a 
list of your holdings and let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the way to better investment results. 


on the earnings and dividends of the securities 
which he holds or contemplates buying. 

Keen discrimination is required to determine 
the issues which have the best prospects in the 
transition and early postwar period. It is a prob- 
lem requiring the knowledge and experience of 
an organization devoting its full time to the 
analysis and determination of security values, 


Our PERSONALIZED INVESTMENT 
SUPERVISION can help you as it is helping 
many others. The real proof of the value of 
our service is to be found in our very high rate 
of renewals. It should be obvious that unless 
our clients found the service exactly what they§,, 
require to maintain their investment portfolios§s 
on. a sound basis they would not renew their§* 
contracts year after year. 


supervision by our Staff their investment opera-§® 
tions were conducted on a hit-or-miss basis with 
the usual indifferent results which follow in 
the wake of such a course. ti 

Let us help you solve your investment prob-ic 
lems as we have helped many others. The fee is§* 
surprisingly moderate. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU i 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. , 


[_] Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the Investor.” 


[] I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and would like to have you explain whether 
your service would be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost would be for supervision. My objectives are 


Income 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


(_] Capital Enhancement 


ADDRESS 


Safety 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Concluded bia page 7 


their own power have been targets 
for attack from the air and for de- 
struction by evacuating forces, and 
for this reason the demand for pow- 
er and transmission equipment will 
be heavy. 

Naturally what ever may be left 
of the German electrical industry, 
as well as the productive capacity 
of other European countries, will 
meet a part of the demand, but the 
electrical industry already figures 
that American-built equipment will 
bulk large in the total. 

Despite the fact that little in the 
Offway of new motor vehicles and con- 
struction equipment may be needed 
in addition to Army supplies, there 
will be a widening demand for auto- 
motive parts. The diversification of 
such demands will distribute the bene- 
fits. among makers. 
tires will be needed for replacements 
and this business should be distribut- 
ed rather evenly among the principal 
tire companies. 


RAILWAY DAMAGE 


The railroads of Europe and their 
rolling stock have been pretty badly 
mauled, and will be in worse condi- 
tion at the end of the war. American 
locomotive and car builders should 
secure at least a moderate share of 
the business of rebuilding the rail 
systems abroad, as well as orders 
from the Middle East. Rail and 
track fittings makers also will find 
this an added outlet for their prod- 
ucts. 

Through Lend-Lease great quan- 
tities of reconstruction items even 
now are being distributed in liberat- 
ed areas. The hundreds of Ameri- 
can firms now supplying these prod- 
ucts will continue to benefit as the 
territories within which they are used 
are expanded. The long list includes 
diesel motors, ball bearings, small 
tools and machine tools, factory and 
plant equipment, machinery of every 
description, and about everything 
neecssary to reestablish the civilian 
population on a self-sustaining basis. 

In the meantime, as always, there 
is the .day-to-day necessity: food. 
JUNE 21, 1944 
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Feeding the war-starved people of 
Europe will make heavy demands on 
our productive and processing capac- 
ity for several years after the conflict 
ends. The fields of Europe will grow 
their crops again, but the land cannot 
be brought to full production over- 
night. 

The demand will center on meat, 
dairy products, dehydrated foods of 
all types, and flour. The call for 
flour is expected to be particu- 
larly heavy, principally to the ben- 
efit of General Mills and Pills- 
bury Flour. Corn Products Refining 
(which had heavy plant investments 
in Germany and Italy prior to the 
war), General Foods, and the princi- 
pal packers all look forward to shar- 
ing generously in provisioning Eu- 
rope in the immediate postwar years. 


RECONVERSION 


Concluded from page 4 


have relatively easy reconversion 
problems, will require little or no 
financial assistance. 

On the other hand, numerous 
smaller organizations will need addi- 
tional working capital, and this capi- 
tal will have to be obtained either 
from loans or the sale of securities. 

The most impressive feature of the 
SEC report is the large increase in 
corporation holdings of cash and the 
equivalent over the past two years. 
Assuming the adoption of further 
measures to assure quick settlements 
on cancelled contracts, these over-all 
gains mean that many corporations 
will be in a comfortable financial po- 
sition in the transition period. How- 
ever, one does not seem warranted 
in generalizing to the effect that the 
problem—taken as a whole—of re- 
financing reconversion will be minor. 
There will be a large aggregate de- 
mand for working capital loans. 

In considering the probable post- 
war situation of individual companies, 
it is advisable to study not only re- 
cent balance sheet figures, but also 
the nature of the business, the magni- 
tude of the physical problems of re- 
conversion, and the prospective de- 
mand for its normal products after 
the war. 


REAL ESTATE 


MARYLAND 


EASTERN SHORE, MARYLAND 
Waterfront homes, farms, estates 
Lecompte & Wales 
St. Michaels, Md. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


LAKE MOREY—20 miles north of Hanover, 
N. H., vicinity Dartmouth College; spacious 
furnished summer house, 4 bedrooms, 3 baths, 
maid’s room, dining room, kitchen, 30x25 ft. 
living room with open fireplace, large porches 
overlooking lake; butane gas stove; Simmons 
beds; all summer sports available; $600 season. 
Phone WH3-2558 during ag hours, or write 
W. H. Gahagan, 90 Broad St., N. Y. C. 


LAKE SUNAPEE Farms, = Homes, Va- 
cation places; rent, sale. Send for free 1944 illus- 
trated cones. 

Richard A. Crossley, ag 


New Le London New Hampshire 
NEW_JERSEY 


FOR SALE—Farm and lake combined. Lake 
contains seven acres good fishing and is private. 
Farm contains 100 acres, ten-room house, cow 
barn, thirty-five stanchions, chicken house for 
1,000 chickens, best watered farm in Northern 
New Jersey. Running water and electricity in all 
buildings. House has all modern conveniences. If 
not sold, would consider renting ten-room house, 
furnished and lake as a summer camp. Box No. 
126, c/o Financial World. 


NEW YORK 


RESIDENCE of Dr. Louis Van Hoesen, — 
pect av., Hudson, New York, overlooking the 
Catskill Mountains and the Hudson River. Eleven 
room, solidly built, two-story brick dwelling, 3 
baths, 3 open fireplaces, hot water heat, spacious 
porches; tenant house and garage. Approximately 
15 acres of land, shrubbery and shade trees. 
Countrified atmosphere, Price and terms v 

liberal. Wheeler Realty Service, Hudson, N n¥. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


COUNTRY HOME on historic Little 7 
Three fourths acre, fenced, with 110 foot wide 
frontage along river’s edge. New 6 room bhunga- 
low, all modern city conveniences. Beautiful 
location, delightful year ’round home. Good fish- 
ing, bathing, boating, and hunting. John W. 
Hill, 603 Baxter St., Elizabeth City, N. C. : 


OREGON 


OUTSTANDING Cattle Ranch—3,000 acres; 
300 registered Hereford cattle; two houses with 
modern conveniences; will raise 1,000 tons of 
hay; excellent hunting and fishing ; located on 
good stream; 55 miles SE of Burns, Ore. Price 
$100.000. Box No. 125, c/o Financial World. 


VERMONT 


MONTPELIER, the capital city of Vermont. 
Old colonial home with large lot, attractive 
grounds, 13 rooms, two baths, fireplace, modern 
heating plant, garages, stable, also separate build- 
ing for caretaker, with fireplace and modern 
heating plant. This property may be purchased 
with or without furnishings, some antique pieces. 
Apply for price and terms of sale. F. E. Kelleher, 
Administrator, Estate of Jennie E. Boutwell, 
143 Main Street, Montpelier, Vt. 


VIRGINIA 


FAUQUIER COUNTY 
225 acres, 8-room house, 1 bath; out-build- 
ings; price $22,000 
455 acres, frame stucco house, 6 rooms, bath; 
outbuildings; price $25,000. 
1,100 acres, farm estate, large modern house, 
4 baths; outbuildings; price $150,000. 
RAPPAHANNOCK COUNTY 
500 acres colonial brick house, = and 
UDOUN 
house in perfect condition, 4 bedrooms, 4 baths ; 
outbuildings; near town on bus line; price 
$30,000 
For details write: J. GREEN CARTER, 
arrenton, Va. 


ONE OF VIRGINIA’S FINEST—600 beautiful 
fertile slightly rolling acres, all cleared in blue 
grass and cultivation except 15-acre wood lot. 
Lovely modern house, attractive setting and 
grounds, most magnificent and expansive view of 
Biue Ridge and Skyline Drive; 4 tenant houses, 
several large barns, concrete silo, water power 
grist mill, cattle scales, orchard, fine creek, stone, 
post and rail fencing. On highway near fine | 
town. This farm will back up its reputation as 
being one of Virginia’s best. Good labor set-up. 
$75,000. Preston M. Browning, Culpeper, Va. 
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Food Machinery Corporation 


General Mills, Inc. 


Data revised to June 14, 1944 


7 
60 
Incorporated: 1928, Dela., to‘unite 1884 and | 45 RICE RANGE 
1902 businesses; numerous others have been 30 j 
rag since. Office: 333 West Julian St., 15 a 


Jose, Cal. Annual meeting: Second Tues- 


day in January. Number of stockholders 
(Dec. 31, 1941): about 2,600. 


$6 

Capitalization: Funded debt...... 33 

Minority interest 390-285 
Capital stock ($10 par).......... 426,676 shs 

Business: Makes, leases and sells spraying outfits for 


orchards and field crops, box making and lidding machines, 
heavy duty plows, turbine pumps, canning and sterilizing 
machinery, fruit pitters and similar equipment. Also manu- 
factures car washers, brake testers, etc. for garages. Now 
engaged in armament work (notably amphibian tanks). 

Management: Long experienced in the field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1943, $13.1 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash and equivalent $8.8 
million. Book value of common, $35.85 a share. 

Dividend Record: Various payments on common in 1929- 
1932 and 1935 to date. No regular rate at present. 

Outlook: Relatively high priorities support much of regular 
business and armament production is at high levels. Tax sav- 
ings should largely counter reduced postwar volume and 
growth in normal fields may be expected to resume. 

Comment: Common is cyclical but in the growth category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


. Year’s *Price Range 
Qu. ended: Dec. 31. Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Total *Dividends High Low 
$0.35 1936....$0.55 $0.88 $1.52 $3.30 $1.00 
Boek sstes 0.62 1987.... 1.16 1.49 0.84 4.11 3.87% 58 —27 
as 0.39 1938.... 0.40 0.48 0. 1.55 1.00 37%—18 
0.27 1939.... 0.49 0.64 0.92 2.32 1.37% 37%—21 
is hs266e% 0.45 1940.. 0.66 0.78 1.81 3.70 1.60 35 —18% 
0.28 1941.... 0.83 1.09 2.07 4.27 1.75 32%—24 
SE 0.65 1942.. 1.03 1.09 1.30 4.07 1.75 42 —27% 
Re 0.60 1943.... 1.03 1.25 2.14 75.02 1.75 54 —39 
1.73 1944.. 1.75 $0.70 $60 


reserves 94 cents in 1942, $2.68 in 1943; 


*Calendar years. fAfter 
-21, respectively. *To June 14. 


includes postwar refunds 8 cents and $ 


Ford Motor Company, Ltd. 


Data revised to June 14, 1944 


Incorporated: 1928, under British Companies 
Act; acquiring Ford Motor Co. (England). 
Office: 88 Regent Street, London, W. 
England. 


Earnings & Price Range (FRD) 


Annual meeting: No fixed date. 
of stockholders (Jan. 1, 1942): 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 
“Capital stock (£1 par)....... 9,000,000 shs 


On & MOO 


“Including American Depositary Receipts 
each representing (and exchangeable into) 
one share of £1 par English capital stock. 


Business: Has the sole right to manufacture Ford and 
Lincoln cars, Fordson tractors and other Ford products in all 
parts of Europe (except Russia), Asia Minor and certain parts 
of Africa. Through a wholly owned subsidiary holding com- 
pany (Ford Investment Co., Ltd.) control is maintained over 
the various continental Ford enterprises: Most of these are 
located in Nazi controlled territory. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1942 (latest available), £6.3 million; ratio: 1.9-to-1; cash, 
£848,635; Govt’s £4.4 million. Book value of stock, £1, 12s. 

Dividend Record: Various payments in 1929-30 and 1934 
to date. No fixed rate. 

Outlook: Active in special production for war, but at re- 
stricted profit margins; satisfaction of pent-up civilian demand 
may keep company busy in the early postwar era, and re- 
covery of continental business is indicated. 

Comment: Past record and war showing entitle stock to an 
improved speculative rating. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
*Earned per share..... 7.3% 5.8% 2.6% 11.7% 
*fDividends paid ....§$0.21 $0.17 $0.16 $0.16 $0.14 $0.11 §$0.11 §$0.11 §1$0.11 


tPrice Range (N. Y. Curb): 
High 


ecoeccpedessocecs 9% 8% 5 4 3 2 3 6 
*In percentages of £1 par value. tAmerican Depositary Receipts. §Approximate. 
tTo June 14. 
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Data revised to June 14, 1944 


Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as consolida- 
tion of.-five long established flour milling 
concerns. Office: 400 Fourth Avenue, §S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting: First 
Tuesday after August 17. Approximate 
number of stockholders (Dec. 31, 1942): 
both classes, 9,600. 
Capitalization: Funded debt......$10,000,000 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. 

Common stock (no par)..........665,054 shs 


*Callable at $125. 


Business: The leading U. S. flour miller. Operates flour 
feed and cereal mills strategically located throughout the 
country. Brands include “Gold Medal” flour, “Bisquick” and 
“Softasilk” prepared flour, and “Wheaties” and “Kix” cereals, 
Also makes pharmaceuticals and vitamin concentrates. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital May 31, 
1943, $34.7 million; ratio: 2.3-to-1; cash, $6 million. Boo 
value of common, $59.94 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends on present and prede- 
cessor preferred issues. Paid on common at varying rates 
1930 to date; present indicated rate $4 per annum. 

Outlook: Shortages of other foods have stimulated home 
demand for cereals and flour products. Supplies for armed 
forces will continue in heavy volume. New lines under de- 
velopment hold interesting post-war possibilities. 

Comment: The dominant position of the company in it 
field and its consistently high earning power warrant an in 
vestment rating for the equity. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND’ PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended May 31: 1986 1937 1938 1989 -1940 1941 1942 1943 1941 
Earned per share...... $3.40 $4.46 $4.17 $7.69 $6.61 $6.23 $6.06 $6.40 
Years ended Dec. 31: 


Earnings & Price Range (GIS) 


125 PRICE RANGE 


100 
50 Me 


oRsa 


Dividends paid ...... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.75 4.25 4.00 4.00 4.00 $2.0 

ange: 

High 70% 65% 79 99 91 87 107% F112 

58 48 50% 72% 77% 64% 83% 1102 
June 14. 


The Glidden Company 


Data revised to June 14, 1944 
incorporated: 1917, Ohio, as successor to 


iamnings & Price Range (GLN) 
80 


a business originally established in 1870. 60 
Offie: 1396 Commerce Bldg., Cleveland, 40 | 
Ohio. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in ry 


January. Number of stockholders (Dec. 31, 
1943): Preferred, 3,450; common, 10,300. 

Capitalization: *Long-term debt..$5 million 
+Preferred stock 442% cum..... 199,540 shs 
Common stock (no par)........ 825,443 shs 


*Negotiating $10 million notes to refund 
part of $14.6 million present long- and 
short-term notes. $50 par; red. $52.50; conv. into 0.7 share common. 

Business: Diversified operations include (1) manufacture of 
paints and varnishes, (2) chemicals and pigments, (3) meta 
refining, including metal powders, (4) naval stores, (5) vege 
table oil and other food products, (6) soya bean processing 

Management: Able and progressive. 

Financial Position: Will be strengthened by proposed finan 
cing. Working capital October 31, 1943, $18.1 million; ratio: 
2.2-to-1; cash and equivalent $4.5 million; inventories $224 
million. Book value of common, $25.84 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends. Varying 
common dividends 1920-21; 1926-27; 1929-30; 1933 to date. 

Outlook: Company is subject to cyclical influences, an¢ 
sometimes inventory adjustments reflecting commodity price 
variations. All divisions have postwar prospects, and chem- 
ical and soya activities hold growth possibilities. 

Comment: Preferred is a medium-grade investment. Com, 
mon is a fairly well situated “commodity” equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


EARNED PER SHARE 


$4 
DEFICIT PER SHARE 0 


1936 ‘38 ‘39 “40 ‘41 42 903 


Fiscal alendar Year’s——~ 

Half-year period ended: Apr. 30 Oct. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Rang 
1936 $0.80 $2.49 $3.29 $2.00 55%4—39 
1937 1.82 0.80 2.62 2.60 514%—19 
1938 D0.25 D0.04 D0.29 0.50 28%—13 
1939 0.17 1 $8 - 1.70 0.50 24%—14 
1940....... > 0.47 1. .56 1.00 19%—11 
1941 0.99 2.09 3.08 1.50 17%—11 
1942 1.08 0.62 1.70 0.80 16 —12 
1943 0.63 1.25 *1.88 0.90 22%—14 
*Includes 46 cents postwar refund, but before $1.35 write-down of+Cal. minir 


companies. {To June 14. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Earnings & Price Range(FDM) 
1936 "37 "38 "39 "40 1943 
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What Will Determine Your 
Results From Investing? 


OUR success or failure as an investor largely depends upon whether you map out a wise objective 
and then apply the acid test of value to every prospective purchase. In other words, you must learn 


_ to invest in a rational instead of a haphazard manner. — 


Our many satisfied subscribers have learned by successful experience that the real secret of sound invest- 
ing lies in purchasing carefully selected undervalued securities for the long pull, primarily for income 
and substantial safety. Observing the fundamental rule of diversification has proved very sound practice. 
Over-extension, with borrowed money, and a desire for quick speculative profits are twin evils investors 


should avoid. 


FinanctaL Wor tp not only points out the abstract principles of sound investment but makes direct applica- 
tion of them by recommending specific securities that meet the essential requirements of investment success. 


FINANCIAL WORLD is constantly trying to educate investors to’ realize that, while future market prices are 
not predictable, it is not too difficult for the average investor to become familiar with the basic factors that 
ultimately determine security prices. Why not stop trying to guess market fluctuations and concentrate on 
learning outstanding values as well as securities you should avoid? 


How Are You Solving This Universal Problem? 


One of your ambitions is, no doubt, to build up an estate that will provide for emergencies, for your old age 
and, after you are gone, for those dear to you. ; 


No matter how successful you may be as a businessman, a banker, lawyer, doctor, dentist or engineer, it is 
more than probable that you have made costly investment blunders, most of which could have been avoided 
had you kept better ape on investment principles and on the actual value of each security that you pur- 
chased. 


Mistakes You Should Certainly Avoid 


FINANCIAL Wor-p has insisted for 41 years, and still insists, that the road to a competence is not through 
get-rich-quick or fly-by-night promotions, not through tips, rumors or gossip, and not through blind and 
reckless speculation. Such “royal roads to riches” inevitably lead to disillusionment and loss of funds. 


A sound editorial policy of seeking out growing equities for its subscribers is the secret of FINANCIAL 
Wor p’s success in helping investors to build up substantial estates. 


In each weekly issue we point out securities (with future possibilities) that. are the keystone of “estate 
building” investments. Therefore, make this resolve today: “From now on I shall rely upon FINANCIAL WorLD 
for vital investment facts and advice.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON BEFORE SEPTEMBER Ist---------------- 


FINANCIAL WORLD J. 21 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $15, please enter my subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD for one year, including “INDEPENDENT AP- 
PRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS”, your Investment Advice Privilege as per rules and an immediate survey of my 20 


securities. (Limited to New York Stock Exchange and New York Curb Exchange issues.) 


Add $2.95 extra for ti book of “Factographs”. Price alone, $3.85. Add 50 cents for “ll-Year Record of N. Y. Stock 
Exchange Common Stocks”. Price alone, $1. Add 50 cents for “10- Year N. Y. Curb Exchange Tabulation”. Price alone, $1. 


Add 50 cents for “Factographs of 104 Premier Peace Stocks” or remit $1 for book alone. 


JUNE 21, 1944 
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International Harvester Company 


i Price Ran : Earnings & Price Range (LQT) | icon 

Data revised to June 14, 1944 oeormngs & ge (HR) Data revised to June 14, 1944 = ae ge 
acorporated : . 902 Incorporated: 1926, Delaware, as successor 
— of Illinois corporation established in 1888. PRICE RANGE 
Harvester Bidg., 180 N. Michigan Av., 50 — Office: 3100 South Kedzie Avenue, Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: Second Thurs- 25 a mn DIRE Ill. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in 
day in May at 51 Newark St., Hoboken, 0 year ends $8 Number of stockholders (December 
N. J. Number of stockholders 31, 496: common, 7,222. 

1942): Preferred, 10,270; common, one 

Common stock (no par)........ 4,245,721 shs 195 ‘37 P 


*$100 par; not callable. 
Business: Leading manufacturer of farm implements and 
tractors, largest independent producer of motor trucks and 
important in steel binder twine, etc. Introduced line of “walk- 
in” refrigerators for farms in 1940. Well integrated, with 
its own iron, coke and steel properties and plants both in 
U. S. and abroad. 
Management: Among the best in American industry. 
Financial Position: Impressive. Working capital October 31, 
1943, $300 million; ratio 4.4-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts $174 
million. Reserves are many and substantial. Book value of 
common stock, $80.34 per share. 
Dividend Record: Various payments since 1918. Present 
annual rate $2 regular, plus extras. 
Outlook: Heavy war production volume is largely offsetting 
reduced foreign revenues, civilian production restrictions 
_ (gradually being relaxed), and narrower profit margins. Barring 
“dumping” of surplus government trucks and tractors, post- 
war outlook is promising. 
Comment: Both issues are regarded as being of sound in- 
vestment grade, though the common has cyclical characteristics. 
MON: 
DIVIDEND RECORD AND NANCE 


$1.71 $4.11 $5.87 $4.95 $4.70 
1.60 2.40 3.00 2.50 2.50 §$1.65 
“Price Range: 
deat 70 71 62% 57 61 74 75 


*Calendar years. Includes postwar refunds, 31 cents in 1943, 6 cents in 1942; 
Ht ay ae from receivables reserve 35 cents in 1943. §To June 14. 


International Shoe Company 


Data revised to June 14, 1944 


incorporated: 1921, Delaware, as successor 
to Missouri corporation formed in 1911. 
Office: 1509 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, 
3, Mo. Annual meeting: Fourth Monday in 
January at St. Louis, Mo. Number of com- 
mon stockholders (Dec. 31, 1943): 8,971. 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 
Capital stock (no par)........ 3,340,600 shs 


comings & Price Range(ISS) 
60 


Business: Largest U. S. manufacturer of footwear; has 
centered production upon medium and lower priced staple 
lines. Also produces most of the materials and accessories 
required in its manufacturing processes. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital Novem- 
ber 30, 1943, $65.0 million; ratio: 11.9-to-1; cash, $19.3 million. 
Book value, $24.76 a share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Present company and prede- 
cessar have paid dividends uninterruptedly since 1913. 

Outlook: With consumer still favoring the higher priced 
lines, earnings over the intermediate term should hold up 
although government restrictions on hide supplies will limit 
production. The general postwar outlook for the industry 
is good; sales volume is expected to be large and profit 
margins will be greater than on government orders. 

Comment: The record of this equity as an income producer 
gives it a semi-investment status. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
F alendar Year’s——, 


iscal 

Half years ended: May 31 Nov. 30 Year’s Total vidends Price Range 
$1.04 $1.48 $2.52 $2.25 534%—47 
1.16 0.72 1 2.00 49%—30 
RTS 0.19 1.09 1.28 1.75 35%—28 
0.85 1.12 1.97 1.75 40%—31% 

0.87 1.07 1.94 1.75 36%—25 
oes 0.82 1.34 2.16 2.00 314%—26 
1.09 1.00 2.09 1.80 32 —26 
RE ee 1.01 1.01 2.02 1.80 38%—28 

tTo June 14 


28 (For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 


‘luding extras. 


“Redeemable for sinking fund at $108.50; callable at $107. 
Business: One of the largest manufacturers and distributorsgg0l 
of carbonic gas, “dry ice,” soda fountain equipment and Sup-B we: 
plies (including fruit extracts), industrial and medicinal gases, ser 
Management: Able and progressive. 
Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 3 
1943, $14.0 million; ratio: 9.9-to-1; cash, $3.1 million. Book 
value of common stock, $30.29 a share. 
Dividend Record: Varying common dividends 1926-32; 19 
to date. Present basis, $1 per annum, plus extras. 
Outlook: Carbonic products have important war uses in 
frigeration and fire extinguishers, and for the duration the 
large volume in this division will be maintained. The extract] 
division is showing good earnings and demand from the soft 
drink bottlers continues heavy. 
Comment: The stock’s record as a dividend producer ha 
been maintained by wartime earnings; postwar prospects are 
favorable and reconversion problems minor. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
TFiscal alendar Yea: 


Qu. ended: Dec, 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Total Divi 

1935...... D$0.12 1936..D$0.15 $0.90 $0.95 $1.58 1$0.925 

1936...... 0.02 1937.. 0.37 1.11 0.97 2.37 

1937...... DO0.02 1938.. 0.17 0.85 0.81 1.81 1.25 

1938...... DO.42 1939.. D0.01 1.07 0.98 1.62 1.00 

1939...... +1940.. D0.12 1,44 1.10 2.21 1.00 

1940...... DO.19 1941 0.35 1,24 1.52 2.92 i 

1941,..... 0.17 1942.. 0.23 0.66 0.74 1.80 1.25 

1942...... 0.03 1943.. 0.13 0.51 0.94 1.61 1.25 
1943...... 0.42 1944.. 0.20 eee - $1.00 $25%—194 


“Adjusted to present capitalization after two-for-one split-up in June, 1937. th 
tTo June 14, 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 


er Earnings & Price Range (PSM) 
Data revised to June 14, 1944 160 
Incorporated: 1850, Pennsylvania. Office: 
Widener Bidg., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Wednes 


in 
October. Number of stockholders (March 31, 
19438): 2,925. 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 
Capital stock ($50 par).......... 150,000 shs 


1936 "37 38 ‘39 “40 “Al “42 1943 


Business: Manufactures heavy chemicals such as chloride of 
lime, kryolith, sulphuric, nitric and hydrochloric acids, alum 
lye, aluminum sulphates and a variety of soda compound 
Also controls and operates companies supplying water, ligh 
heat and coal in Natrona, Pa. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital June 3 
1943, $5.2 million; ratio: 2.2-to-1; cash, $2.9 million; market 
able securities (cost), $1.1 million. Book value of capital stock 
$123.21 per share. 

Dividend Record: Capital stock has received payments a 
varying rates from 1863 to date. No regular present rate. 

Outlook: Additions to plant capacity should increase sale 
although higher production costs, taxes and the smaller profi 
margins on govenment work tend to restrict earnings. Thé 
company’s strong position in the basic chemical indust 
suggests growth possibilities. 

Comment: The stock has an exceptionally good record 2 
an income producer. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends 

5 $9.7 *$8.50 


$8.57 $10.59 
1987 .....sccccee 11.50 11.79 11.33 10.21 8.75 


8.30 6.90 6.24 6.29 4.50 
1939........000. 7.43 8.63 9.03 10.52 6.00 
1940... 11.77 11.51 12.31 11.34 9.00 
B41. 11.26 10.99 11.00 11.26 8.00 
1943... 10.81 9.47 9.45 8.59 6.75 
8.79 9.33 8.55 9.19 6.50 
1944. 8.48 wees $3.50 


*Including extras. tTo June 14. 
FINANCIAL WOR 
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PROFITS MISNOMER 


Concluded from page 8 


commission from forcing a rate reduc- 
tion, is preparing to refund about 
$750,000 to its consumers. 

Pacific Power & Light Company 
already has put a similar plan in ef- 
fect by distributing some $300,000 as 
a rate dividend to consumers in Ore- 

gagon and Washington. And North- 
western Electric Company, which 
serves a part of Portland as well as 
other territory, is making cash re- 
funds totaling $310,000 to its custom- 
ers. 

Several weeks ago it was first whis- 
pered in Washington press circles that 
the Internal Revenue Bureau was giv- 
ing much thought to what action it 
might take, if any, to prevent utility 

rate reductions, refunds, rebates, rate 
dividends and the like, when ordered 
by regulatory commissions for the 
purpose of diverting taxable excess 
profits from Federal coffers. And a 
une 9 news despatch from Washing- 
on reported the Bureau had decided 

o “crack down” on all such attempts 
at diversion of what might otherwise 

e revenue for Uncle Sam. Although 
fraught with legal complications, the 
Bureau might combat this tendency 
hrough a regulation prohibiting the 
eduction of any such diversions from 
evenue for tax purposes. At any 
rate, something seems to be develop- 


ng. 


AVIATION GASOLINE 
OUTPUT EXPANDS 
eputy Petroleum Administrator 


iJ Ralph K. Davies reports that 
by July 1 the United Nations will 
ave facilities to produce more than 
500,000 barrels daily of 100-octane 

pviation gasoline—more than all the 
uepil of all kinds available to Axis 


The urope. 


try In the United States 450 domestic 
efineries are producing this special 
uel and its various ingredients. 
x: More than 50 of these plants have 
rt been built especially to produce 100- 


iis pctane fuel, 18 being in Texas. 

188 “In 30 months” Mr. Davis said, 
162} we have built over fifty plants at a 
150 Bost of almost a billion dollars and 


nultiplied our capacity tenfold.” 
E 21, 1944 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of - Hldrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Company Rate riod able Record 
Aetna Ins. (Hartford).........40¢ Q July 1 June 15 Lion Oil Refining..... ivedine 
Amer. Cast Iron Pipe 6% pf..$3 S July 1 June 20 Lake Steel Chain Soe = 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 7% pf. Psi: . E June 26 June 16 
American Express Co. ...... 1.50 Q July 1 June 16 Lockheed Aircraft -. June 30 June 17 
American Hard Rubber....... 25¢ Q June 30 June 16 | Loew’s, Inc. ........... «s Q June 30 June 20 
American Republics Corp.....25c .. June 25 June 15 E June 30 June 20 
Amer. Wtr.Wks.&E.$6 1st pf.$i.59 Q July 1 June 19 | Louisville G. & E. (Ky.)....37%c .. July 25 June 30 
M Aug. 1 .July 15 Louisville ,G. & E. (Del.) we 3 
37%e Q June 26 June 19 
Q July 1 June 23 McKee (Arthur G.) & Co. 
-. June June 20  ehecdhedgesseVestvcdecks Q July 1 June 20 
-. June ay ne = une 
Q July 1 June 20 Marine Midland Trust Q June 22 June 15 
u une 8 ug. 
@ June 30 June 16 | Mead Johnson & g July 1 June 15 
Q June 30 June 16 July 1 June 15 
7% Q June 30 June 16 Do 7% vf. S July 1 June 15 
uly une 
Packing Missouri Edison $6 pf Q July 1 June 15 
Capital Administration $3" pt. Do 5%% D : Q July 3 June 20 
Q July 1 June 23 Montana: Dakots Utili July 1 June 15 
Carnation Co... seeee-50¢ S July 1 June 17 Do 5% Di ‘Q July 1 June 15 
Do 4% Ist pf....... seeeese-$l1 Q July 1 June 17 i 
Carriers & General...... 5 > 5e Q July 1 June 20 | Nat'l Mahar & Stamping. sage -» June 30 June 19 
Central Aguirre Asso........ $7%e Q July 15 June 30 Nat’l Grocers, Ltd............ -. July 1 June 8 
Central N. Y. Pwr. 5% pt. a7 Q Aug. 1 July 10 New Orleans Pub. Desectes -. July 1 June 23 
Cincin. & Sub. Bell Tel.. . .85¢ Q July 1 June 20 Do 7 pf. Pe eeecccceecocoece $1.75 Q July 1 June 23 
Clayton Lambert Mfg....... .. June 19 June 5 
Do $4.50 illum. @ July 1 June is | Light $8 pt. July 1 Sune 15 
Commonwealth Edison ........ 35c .. Aug. 1 July 7 Do 7% Df.........eeeeeees $1.75 Q July 1 June 15 
Cons. Cigar $4.75 pf......$1.057 .. July 1 June 15 New York Trust Co.......... 87%c Q July 1 June 16 
Cons, Investment Tr.....;..... 3 Q June 30 June 15 30c Q July 1 June 20 
Cons. Mng. & Smelt. (Can.). July 15 June 16 ~ 
Cons, Vuiliee “Aircrafts “Aug. 18 ‘Aug. | Novadel-Agene Soe @ July 1 June 19 
Cont’l 8% $2 July June 16 | Pacitio Lighting $1.25 Q July 15 June 30 
June une 
$1.40 July 1 June 15 
.. July 17 June 23 Patino Mines & Ent.......... 75e .. June June 20 
Ae es de a June 30 June 16 Potash Co. of America.........50e Q July 1 June 15 
D. widence Gas Co............. Ju 1 June'15 
Cuban-Amer. Sugar, 7% pf...$1.75 Q June 30 June 15 Puget Sound Pulp & Timber. .25c July 1 oe 23 
Curtiss-Wright “A” ......... 50c .. June 30 June 19 | Reed Roller Bit............... 25e .. June 30 June 21 
30c .. June 26 June 17 | Reliance El. & Eng........... June 23 June 16 
Mo akiacescedseced’ 81%c Q June 26 June 17 | Reliance Mfg. ................ -. Aug. 1 July 21 
Davenport Hosiery 25c .. July 1 June 20 $1.75 Q July 1 June 20 
Do 7% Df...... nahn POR $1.75 Q July 1 June 20 | Reo Motors .................. 25c .. June 30 June 
Dow Chomieai Gibdectaces ..+..75¢ .. July 15 July 1 | Revere Cop. & Brass 7% pf..$1.75 Q Aug. 1 July 10 
$1 Q July 15 July 1 $1. Q Aug. 1 July 10 
Came. 25¢ Q June 80 June 23 e Q June 30 June 14 
Edwards Manufacturing ..... $1.50 .. June 30 June 23 mplex Paper ................ 5e .. July 1 June 20 
Electric Lite July 1 June 23 5c E July 1 June 20 
Electrical Prod. Corp.......... Q July 1 June 20 20c .. Aug. 15 July 15. 
Ely & Walker 1. a pf. So. Advance Bag & Paper..... 25¢ Q June 30 June 20 
Do 6% ne pf. ($20 par).. S July 15 June 30 2S 2a $1.75 Q July 1 June 15 
Federal Lt. & Traction........ Q June 26 June 10 | Standard Radio... ibe Q July 10 
Firestone Tire & Rubber ...37%c .. July 20 July 5 10¢ Q July 10 June 21 
Florence Stove .............+. 50c Q June 30 June 22 Starrett (L. 8.) Co........... 75c .. June 30 June 16 
Ford Motor Co., Ltd........... llc .. June 13 15 Sterchi Bros. Stores % lst pf.75¢ Q@ June 30 June 20 
Formica Insulation ........... Q July 1 June 15 Stokely Bros. & Co. 5% pf...25¢ Q July 1 June 22 
Foster & Kileiser 6% pf. 1 3 Mining 10c .. June 30 June 20 
c u une 
Nat’l Gas ‘(Ky.) $1 Q June 15 June 1 Bupedhenter =. 13 June 
Fuller Mfg. Q June 28 June 17 Technicolor, Ine. .. July 1 June 21 
Garlock Packing .............. .. June 30 June 17 Alabama & Co. Ry.....25¢ .. June 30 June 15 
Gen’1 Amer. oo ER $1.50 Q July 1 June 20 Tri- ~Continental $6 pf....»... $1.50 Q July 1 June 23 
os? iam June Underwood Elliott --..50e .. June 30 June 20 
u June 21 
General Shoe $0.40 pf.......... 20e S July 1 June 30 tee 3) 18 8 July 
ba Time Instruments....... 25c .. July 1 June 19 United Utiliti 2 
$1.50 July 1 June19 | June June 14 
* ppp 25e .. June 26 June 15 | Universal Cyclops 25¢ June 30 June 15 
Grand Rapids Varnish.......... 5e .. June 830 June 20 | Universal Leaf Tobacco......._ 1 Q Aug. 1 July 18 
Granite City Steel.......... 17%e .. June 29 June 19 cy eather eamtaey 2 @ July 1 June 20 
Do ne 25¢ Q July 1 June 17 Victor Chemical Works........ 25e .. June 30 June 20 
Guaranty ‘Trust Go. GN! July 1 June 14 
Hammermill Paper ........... .. Sep. 20 Sep. 5 | West Penn June 80 June 19 
pT ad re 25e .. June 30 June 23 West Penn Power............. a -. June 24 June 12 
Heller (Walter E.) Co........ Q June 30 June 20 $1.12% Q July 15 June 20 
43%c June 30 June 20 Western Electric 50e .. June 30 June 23 
Houston 35e .. June 30 June 16 Western Union ‘‘A’’........... 50c .. July 15 June 23 
be Jy eee 62%ce Q June 30 June 16 Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry..... 75e .. July 1 June 26 
Howe Sound ............s000- 50c .. June 30 June 23 White Sew. Mach. b, pr. pf...50c .. Aug. 1 July 20 
Incorporated Investors ......... 20e .. July 31 June 29 bh a & Co. $6 pf......... $1.50 Q Aug. 1 July 17 
Independent Pneumatic Tool...50c .. July 1 June 16 25e... June 29 June 19 
Towa Public ion June 20 $1.75 Q July 1 June 20 
u une 
Q July 1 June 20 
Air Chute berdene 25¢ Q July 1 June 17 
@ July 1 June 14 | & Reynolds $6 pt. July 1 June 28 
Kansas Pwr. & Li. 44% rowley, Milner $3 pr. pre a $3 .. July 1 June 20 
Knott Corporation ............ 40c .. June 22 June 15 Hamilton Un. Thea. 7% pf. $25.35 .. June 30 June 24 
Latrobe Electric Steet eee ee 30¢e Q July 1 June 20 | New England Pwr. 6% pf...... $1 .. July 1 June 20 
Do 4%% Df......ceceeee $1.12% ‘ae ee White Sewing $4 pf..... 50c Aug. 1 July 20 
29 
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Pepperell Manufacturing Company 


Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 


> Pric 

Data revised to June 14, 1944 aogath ngs & e Range (PPR) 
Incorporated: 1899, Maine, as successor of Teo PRICE RANGE 

business originally established in 1844. 120 — 
Properties taken over in 1915 by a volun- 80 

tary association which in 1927 transferred 40 FARMED PER SHARE 

them to Pepperell Manufacturing Company 0 $30 
of Massachusetts, remaining itself merely a $15 


holding company with the same name. Office: 

160 State Street, Boston, Mass. Annual Derren Pen snare 
meeting of operating company, Second Thurs- - $30 
day in September. Number of stockholders 1936 37 38 "39 40 “4) "42 1943 
(August 9, 1943): 2,473. 

Capitalization: Funded .debt.......... Non 

Capital stock ($100 par)......... 97,227 shs 


Business: One of the country’s largest cotton and rayon 
textile producers. Its trade-marked goods enjoy wide distri- 
bution and are supported by aggressive promotional efforts. 
Company is perhaps best known for its cotton sheets and pil- 
low cases. 

Management: Long connected with the business. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1943, 
$13.6 million; ratio: 5.4-to-1; cash, $2.6 million; inventories, 
$9.1 million. Book value of capital stock, $232.13 a share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Payments at varying rates in 
each year since 1852. 

Outlook: Because of manpower shortages and increased labor 
costs mill output, sales volumes and earnings are likely to 
develop a declining tendency despite pressure of Government 
business and heavy public buying power. Nevertheless divi- 
dend coverage should be more than adequate. 

Comment: The capital stock represents one of the better 
equities in an industry subject to wide annual changes. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended June 30: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 es ens 
Earned per share....$11.21 $21.04 D$17.96 $8.97 $11.53 $19.22 $20.21 $ cocce 
Calendar year 

ended Dec. 31: 


Dividends paid ...... *9.50 *11.00 1.00 4.00 6.00 7.00 10.00 10.00 $5.00 
Price Range (N. Y. Curb): 
151 86 94% 91% 98 101 125 135 


58% 54% 58 53 79 104 125 
*Including $5 special dividend. ¢To June 14. 


Standard Power & Light Corporation 


Data revised to June 14, 1944 famings -& Price Range (SWD) 
8 
Incorporated: 1925, Delaware. Office: 15 6 
Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey. 4 TH —_= 
Annual meeting: First Tuesday in May. 2 a = 
Capitalization: *Funded debt..... 15,167,700 0 
tPreferred stock $7 cum. 
tCommon stock ($1 par)....... 1,320,000 shs 50¢ 
tCommon stock, series B $1 
» 110,000 shs 1936 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 "40 ‘41 ‘42 1943 


*Assumed as to principal and interest by Standard Gas & Electric Company. fCall- 
able at $110 and accrued dividends. tCommon and class B common have equal rights 
in all respects except voting power. 

Business: A holding company owning 40,751 shares of $7 
prior preferred and 1,160,000 common shares of Standard G. 
& E. Co., and minor interests in other public utilities. 

Management: Functions are limited by SEC orders calling 
for liquidation. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1943, $45,207; ratio 3.4-to-1; cash $44,352. Book 
value not computed because of changes under P. U. act. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Preferred and common dividends 
suspended November 1, 1934 and 1933, respectively, Preferred 
arrears approximate $71.40. per share as of May 1, 1944. 

Outlook: Company’s future is limited as dissolution is 
almost certain, but litigation and the undetermined liability 
on its debentures, assumed by Standard G. & E. retard formu- 
lation of a plan. 

Comment: The common stock of Standard Gas & Electric, 
the company’s major commitment, having been declared 
worthless, the preferred shares must be regarded as highly 
speculative and the common stock is in a doubtful position. 


ANNUAL DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years to Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1948 

Deficit per share. .D$0.16 D$0.47 D$0.17 D$0.16 D$0.17 D$0.14 D$0.15 D$0.16 
Price Range (N. Y. Curb): : 

pasiesdhsse 5% 7% 1% 1% % 3/16 % 

2% % % % % 1/32 


_TTo June 14. 
30 


1944 


9/16 
3/32 


Data revised to June 14, 1944 earnings & Price Range (Wt Price Range (W8) 
Incorporated: 1923, Delaware. Main office: 20 _ 
321 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. Annual 15 onicE RANGE T 
meeting: Third Tuesday in February, at 10 
Wilmington, Del. Approximate number of 5 
sommon stockholders (Feb. 29, 1944): 26,800 
Capitalization: Funded debt Fiscal year onde Aug. 26 4 
Common stock ( BED --.3,701, 090 shs 
“Includes 000 secured bank notes 1936 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 1943 


Business: One of the lends motion 
Is thoroughly integrated and operates 
18 states and the District of Columbia. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Improved. Working capital November 27 
1943, $23.7 million; ratio: 1.8-to-1; cash, $12.9 million. Book 
value of common, $25.52 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in 1929 and 1930; none since. 

Outlook: Earnings gains of the past few years should be 
maintained for the duration and postwar prospects are favor 
able. A backlog of completed pictures will help to offset rising 
costs. 

Comment: Although the status of the common stock has 
been substantially improved by retirement of the preferred 


picture organizations 
some 425 theatres in 


ter! 


and the favorable earnings trend, it remains in a speculative. 


category. 
EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Fiscal Calendar Ye 
= Sa: Nov. 24 yy 25 Aug. 26 Year’s Total Price Range 
$0.25 $0.13 $0.14 $0.75 18%— 
0.53 0.38 0.14 *1.48 18 — 
0.43 0.10 D0.30 *0.41 8s — 
Nil 0.31 D0.35 0.36 6%— 
0.15 0.23 0.04 0.63 44— 
0.32 0.42 0.24 1.36 64%— 
0.54 0.40 0.83 2.21 8%— : 
0.44 0.40 0.65 2.12 15%— 7% ne 
0.54 714 — 11%) 
rac 
*After surtax. {Te June 14. ate 
Zenith Radio Corporation ae 


Earnings & Price Range (ZE) 
Data revised to June 14, 1944 a0 


30 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated; 1923, Illinois. Office: 6001 20 
Annual meet- 10 F= 
Number of 


Dickens Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
ing: Last Tuesday in June. 
stockholders May 1, 1940: 5,000. 


ta 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 7a 

Capital stock (no par)........... 500,000 shs LI) > 
1936 "38 39 40 “42 1983 

Business: The third largest U. S. manufacturer of radio 


receiving sets. 


use in the home (“Radio Nurse”). 
station (and has a television transmitter) in Chicago. 
Management: Able and aggressive. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital April 30, 1943, 


$5.6 million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash, $2.1 million; U. S. Govern 
ment securities, $7.2 million. 
$15.69 per share. 
Dividend Record: 
1928-29; 1937; 1939 to date. 


Outlook: War demands will maintain high volume and the 
company should find relatively little difficulty in making the 
transition from war to peace. Postwar prospects are good in 
view of the large deferred demand for its radio and other 


electronic products and the development of new lines. 


Comment: Industry characteristics necessitate a speculative 
rating, but the stock is one of the better equities in its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Also makes radio tubes, a home annunciator, 
hearing aids, wind-driven generators, a line of storage bat- 
teries for farm lighting, and a sound transmitting device for 
Operates a broadcasting 


Book value of capital stock, 


Varying common dividends 1925-26; 


Qu. Qu. Year's —~Calendar Yearse— 
ended: July 31 Oct. 31 ended: Jan. 31 Apr. 30 Total oe rae Range 
1936.... $1.44 $2.06 1937.... $1.27 D$0.90 $3.87 48%—11% 
1937.... 2.28 1.59 1938. . 0.98 1.42 

1938.. 0.25 1.06 1939.. 0.78 0.09 2.18 

1939.. 0.06 0.71 1940.. 0.45 0.28 1.50 

1940.. 1.32 1.03 1941.... 0.62 0D0.46 2.51 

1941. 0.62 1.72 1942.... 0.91 0.07 3.32 

1942. 0.62 1.52 1943.... 0.64 0.28 8.06 

1943. 1.67 0.97 1944 0.73 os ese 

*To June 14, 
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TELEVISION 


Concluded from pase 9 


term notes; no preferred stock; 1,- 
400,997 shares of $1 par common) 

operated before the war principally 

ics a manufacturer of Farnsworth and 
8/§Capehart radio-phonograph combina- 
jons as well as of receivers for other 
companies. It has done considerable 
development work on television and 
dectronics and holds numerous pat- 
ents in both. Last month, it bought 
radio broadcasting station WGL at 
Wayne, Ind., from Westinghouse 
Electric. (Working capital $2.9 mil- 
lion; current ratio 1.3-to-1.) 


Philco Corporation (no funded 
debt—current liabilities include $15 
million short term notes; no pre- 
ferred stock; 1,372,143 shares of $3 
bar common) is normally the largest 
@nanufacturer of radio receiving sets, 

also. producing radio-phonograph 
combinations and record players, 
household refrigerators, air condi- 
tioners, storage and dry batteries, 
radio tubes. and parts. Company oper- 
ates commercial television station 
WPTZ at Wyndmoor, Pa., and is 
active in research and development in 
radio, television, ultra-high frequen- 
cies and electronics. (Working capi- 


tal $14.2 million; current ratio 1.4- 
to-1.) 


Radio Corporation of - America 
(long term notes $65 million; 900,- 
824 shares of $3.50 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock; 13,881,016 common 
shares, no par) is, of course, the 
dominant factor in the radio industry 
in the broadest sense, with activities 
embracing manufacture of RCA-Vic- 
tor transmitters, recorders, phono- 
graphs, records, motion picture 
sound reproducers, television senders 
and receivers, tubes, etc., internation- 
al ship-to-ship and _ ship-to-shore 
radiotelegraph communication, con- 
trol of National Broadcasting System, 
and extensive research and develop- 
ment in radio and allied arts. (Work- 
ing capital $115.3 million; current 
ratio 2.6-to-1.) 


Zenith Radio Corp. (no funded 
debt; no preferred stock; 500,000 
common shares, no par) is a major 
manufacturer of radio receiving sets 
and equipment and operates FM radio 
broadcasting station W51C and tele- 


vision station W9XZV in Chicago, 


mainly for experimental purposes at 
present. A subsidiary, Wincharger 
Corporation, produces wind-driven 
electric generators and batteries for 
farm use, etc. Company recently suc- 
cessfully introduced a new moderate- 
ly priced electronic hearing aid. 
(Working capital $5.5 million; cur- 
rent ratio 1.2-to-1.) 


EARNINGS 


REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 
20 Weeks to May 21 


9 Months to = 
Waukesha Motor 1.49 
Young (A. L.) Spring & Wire..... 


2.11 


Dickey (W. 8S.) Clay Mfg... 
Florsheim Shoe ........... 
Gar Wood erry. 


American Type Founders............ 


€Bdomestic Industries ....... 0.39 0.02 
Esquire, Inc. 1.18 0.87 
Foster & Kleiser.. 0.41 0.42 
Gruen Watch 2.39 2.30 
1.31 0.80 

8.57 3.77 

1.07 1.03 

2.01 2.00 

20.51 23.00 

9 Months to March 31 

3.78 3.40 

6 Months to March 31 

Reynolds Spring 0.64 0.65 

3 Months to March 31 

American Cable & Radio.......... 0.29 .13 
Butte Copper & Zinc............... 0.09 0.11 


EARNED PER SHARE 1944 1943 
ON COMMON STOCK: 8. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool ............ 
Diamond Match .......... $0.39 $0.40 
Fruehauf Trailer ........ 0.81 1.01 
Graham-Paige Motors 0.09 0.08 
Hercules Motor 0.84 0.90 
Humphreys Mfg. 1.18 
Lake Shore Minem.............--+. 0.16 0.23 
Natomas. Co, 0.06 D0.06 
United- 0.68 0.90 
Royal Typewriter 0.04 
1942 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
Briggs Mfg. 269 
Canfield Oil 8.37 8.99 
0.78 0.83 
Fraser Cos. 1,90 0.90 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering....... 10.43 4.44 
International Petroleum ............ 1.10 0.94 
Kekaha Sugar .............. 1.27 1.36 
Lanston Monotype Machine... 4.67 2.32 
Little Long Gold Mines..... 0.06 0.16 
Ontario Silknit 0.78 1.27 
Pioneer Mill ........... 1.87 2.15 
Quincy Mining D0.11 D0.79 
Sylvanite Gold Mines............... 0.18 0.21 
United Zine Sinelting D1.19 D1.62 
Weber Showcase & Fixture.......... 1.30 1.03 
York Knitting Mills................ 0.53 0.90 
* Trustees Report. b—Class B common stock. D— 
Deficit. 
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INTERESTING 


FREE 


YOURS 


Upon request on your letterhead, and 
without obligation, any of the booklets 
below will be sent direct from the firm 
by whom issued. Please print or type 
name and complete address (zone num- 
ber, if any). 


FREE BOOKLETS DEPARTMENT* 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


* To facilitate handling, please confine each 
i} to a request for a separate booklet. 


FIFTY YEARS OF DIVIDENDS 


A compilation of twenty-five companies with un- 
broken dividend records for a half-century, as 
one standard for judging common stock quality. 


INCOME FROM SECURITIES 


A comprehensive folder giving a program for 
obtaining a regular monthly income from a port- 
folio of seasoned securities, prepared by a leading 
N. Y. S. E. member firm. 


CHEMICAL TRADENAME DIRECTORY 


Answers questions “What Is It and Who Makes 
It? for some 2,000 brands of over 300 companies 
—from Abalyn to Zyl—including plastics, syn- 
thetic rubber, drugs, vitamins, fertilizers, building 
materials, petroleum derivatives, etc. 


ODD LOT TRADING 


An interesting booklet (just completely revised 
and brought up-to-date) which explains the ad- 
vantages of odd lot trading for both large and 
small investor. Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


RAILROADS AFTER THE WAR? 


A pointed discussion of the status of the railroads 
in the postwar era. Prepared by a specialist in 
railroad securities. 


A BOND INVESTMENT—PLUS 


Description of an unusual fund, holding a managed 
portfolio of selected medium and lower-grade 
bonds, which provides an opportunity for profit 
as well as stable income.. Offered by a leading 
underwriter of registered open and investment 
company securities. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Helpful hints on trade procedure and practices in 
this 24-page booklet, offered by a member firm 
of the New York Stock Exchange. E 


PREPARING FOR PEACE 


An inspirational and informative booklet designed 
for executives who have the urge to start today to 
prepare themselves for the bigger and more lucra- 
tive jobs in the postwar world. 


SAFETY FIRST — INCOME SECOND 


Description of an insured investment medium of 
unquestioned safety, affording a protected yield 
of 3 per cent. Available in fullpaid certificates 
that will solve both ordinary and unusual invest- 
ment problems. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for any one who wishes to learn 
to write by touch. Also for secretaries who wish 
to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


FREE AIDS FOR TYPISTS 


A new erasure shield styled to “catch its own 
dust,”” also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 
write on business letterhead. 
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943 1.70 1.05 
0.14 = 
rn- 4 Months to April 30 ae 
ck, Marmon-Herrington 0.29 
United Piece Dye Works............ 0.25 
3 Months to April 30 — 
26; Breerless Cement  DO.13 
12 Months to March 31 pe 


Federal Reserve Reports suns INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) 300 Conmpfie’ monthly by & Federal Reserve Board 
Datel $10,155 $10,081 $9,590 Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 

Total Commercial Loans....... 5,870 5,846 5,637 280 1935-39 = 

Total Brokers’ Loans........... 1,261 1,192 983 

Other Loans for Securities..... 3,024 3,043 2,970 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held....... 37,027 37,029 34,141 260 
Investment, except Govt. Bonds... 2,850 2,878 3,077 art 
Total Net Demand Deposits... ... 36,879 36,208 32,061 240 
Total Time Deposits ............. 6,750 %6,705 5,602 

Monetary Factor (000,000 A 
Total Reserves (F. R. System).. $19,306 $19,362 $20,592 
Ratio to Notes and Deposits...... 56.4% 57.2% 75.3% ° 
Federal Reserve Note Circulation 18,649 18,532 13,679 180 
Reserve Credit Outstanding ...... 15,183 14,759 6,998 ‘ 
Total Money in Circulation...... 22,255 22,112 17,237 160}— 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)....... 1,000 923 835 
New Financing (domestic bonds) . 61.9 63.0 55.4 140 
1943 

Trade Indieators a 120 
§Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 4,265 4,145 4,040 100 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.)... 97.1 97.8 67.8 

Total Car Loadings (Cars)..... 874,193 810,772 854,486 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)...... 4,522 4,523 3,988 80 

Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)...... 101,131 100,764 92,168 
& Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.)... 103, 564 101,491 112, ‘971 60 


1935 1996 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 Jan. Feb. May Jun. Jul. 


1943 
June 10 June 3 June 12 


{Bank Clearings, New York City. $3,899 $3,364 $3,569 Price Indicators 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C.. 5,085 4,481 4,832 


{Building Permits ............-- x448 x498 $0.2233  $0.2203 $0.21 
t*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... . 2,082 2,096 Oats, white, per 0.993, 0.993% 0.82% 
Business Failures (number)... .. 22 33 Rye, No. 2, white, per bushel... 123° «1.24% 1.13% 

Fisher’s Wholesale Price Index } 

131 commodities, (1926 = 100)... 11295 11303 112.4 Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (Cars): 
Moody’s Spot Commodity Index... 250.0 250.8 For weeks ending: "Maya 
#Retail Stores Sales ............ 147 151 137 ME 169,965 182,692 41,27 
U. S. Bureau of Labor: 14671 14,957 11,4 
tDomestic Farm Products Index. . 1218 2121.3 121.1 Forest Products ................. 39,382 43,626 41,43 
tIndustrial Raw Materials Index.. 116.7 2116.4 114.1 Grains and Grain Produtts:....... 37,107. 41,125 38,37 

*Daily average. +000 omitted. §As of beginning of the follow- Merchandise and L.C.L........... 97,080 105,085 90,959 
ing week. 000,000 omitted. #1935-39 average equals 100. $1926 oles 79,563 82,741 74,65 
level equals 100. xApril. yMarch. zRevised. 360,349 385, 524 357, 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


Vol. of Sales ————CHARACTER OF TRADING—————_ Average Value of 
6 N.Y.S.E, Issues No.of No.of TotalUn- New New 40 Bond Sales 


1944 Satemtiie RRs Utilities Stocks Shares Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 
June 8.. 141.93 38.85 22.80 50.33 861,860 838 274 349 215 47 37 101.25 $9,866,100 ..June 
9.. 142.06 39.00 22.92 50.44 849,257 821 346 276 199 36 9 101.50 9,976,800 .. 
10.. 142.53 39.31 22.95 50.65. 727,170 690 359 136 195 61 2 101.67 4,184,400 .. 1 
12.. 144.08 39.62 23.48 51.23 2,236,780 963 696 106 161 168 1 101.75 FLL Al 1 
13.. 145.05 40.09 23.38 51.58 2,330,920 1,010 623 178 209 190 3 101.86 10,413,400 .. 1 
14.. 145.03 40.12 23.41 51.59 1,442,580 945 370 334 241 94 4 101.93 11,077,000 1 
The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended June 13, 1944 
Sh c——Closi N 
Stock: Traded June 6 Jane Stock: June “ys wal Chan 
Packard Motor Car........ 376,700 4% 53% + % United Gas Improvement... 79,200 1% + % 
Willys-Overland Motors.... 210,700 95% 11% +2% Aviation Corporation ...... 76,700 3% ris} + % 
International Tel. & Tel.. 14% 17% +2% Columbia Gas & Electric... 73,300 4% 
Continental Motors ........ 195,600 6% 7% +1% Amer. Cable & Radio...... 72,900 9% 10% +1 
General Gas & Electric “A” 154,600 2% 3 +% Hupp Motor Car .......... 70,100 1% 2% +% 
Hayes Mfg. ..............- 122, 300 3 4% +1% Curtis Publishing ......... 68,700 6% 7 + % 
Graham-Paige Motors ..... 120,200 1% 2% +% Studebaker Corporation .... 68,100 17% 18% +1% 
Radio Corp. of America.... 115,900 9% 10% +1 Murray Corporation ....... 59,200 10% 11% +1% 
Nash-Kelvinator .......... 100,200 144% 15% + #+«x4++21 New York Central R.R..... 58,500 17% 17% + 
Am. Radiator & Stand. San. 94,500 10 11% +1% 57,400 8% +1 
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Highest Merit Award 


To 
A Annual Reports Modern American Corporation 
By Tor Distinguished Cchievement i 
| Annual Reporting 
! Weston Cmith Issued by the FINANCIAL WORLD in recognition of the 


Vice-President and Business Editor, FINANCIAL WORLD Repetto 


Director, National Association of Public Relations Counsel, Inc. 
To certify that the 1942 financial statement of the ~ 


. cit oe . above company was judged as among the most 
VAL modem from the standpoint of content, typography 
and format of the 766 annual reports examined 
during 1943. 


Artest 


Publisher, Financia, Worco 


FINANCIAL WORLD Weston Smith 


JULY 5, 1944 

198 

How the 1942 Annual Reports 

Compared With Those of 1941:* 

of 1,000 ANNUAL REPORTS SURVEYED 

) 

The "Annual Survey of Stockholder Annual Reports" of 

7 REPORTS CLASSIFIED REGARDED UNCHANGED FINANCIAL WORLD presents a comprehensive 

study of the annual reports of one thousand leading 

- American corporations, classifying the statements as 

to (1) "Modern," (2) ''Improved,"’ and (3) "Virtually 

Unchanged in the Past Decade." Statistics include 
number of pages (cover or "'self-cover''), trim size, 

: use of charts, maps, photographs and other illustra- 

: tions, and the number of colored inks. Awards of 

: y merit are based on content, format and typography, 

| as well as the general ‘appeal from a stockholder pub- 

lic relations standpoint. 


Of interest to stockholders, corporation officials, business- 


*The new survey will show that the stockholder annual re- 
ports for 1943 scored a further improvement, both in quality mem, public relations counselors and advertising executives 


and 
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Future 
of America... 


She’s still living in a world that dreams are made of. 


Yet in reality she’s learning to give wings to 

words. Her little, groping fingers are developing 

the skill she’ll use in later years . . . the skill 

to put on paper the thoughts, ideas and ideals which, 
sent out into the world, may affect the lives and 
iving of men and women everywhere. 


But whether she becomes secretary to the President 
of the United States or to the president of some 
one-man business, her mind and her hands 

will help speed and influence whatever projects 
cross her desk. 


Giving wings to words will be her job and she'll 
do it well. 


For over 40 years Underwood has been “giving 
wings to words.” The phrase describes the feeling 
inspired in secretaries by the speed, simplicity 

and accuracy of their sturdy Underwood Typewriters. 


When new typewriters are again available and 

the time comes for your secretary to suggest 
replacing her old machine, give her an Underwood 
—one that “gives wings to words.” 


Her appreciation will show, daily, in the quality 
of the work she turns out for you. 


Our Factory at Bridgeport, Connecticut, proudly 
flies the Army-Navy «E,” awarded for the 
production of precision instruments calling for 
skill and craftsmanship of the highest order. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Makers of Underwood T: 


ypewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding. 
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